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Ulster’s chance to 
demonstrate . . . 


Comment, page 14 


ROH sacks head of education on first day 


DanGMster 
Arts Correspomtont 


T HE Royal Opera 
House, condemned 
this week by Sir 
Richard Eyre for its 
“arrogance", has 
summarily dismissed its 
bead of opera education on 
her first day in the Job. 

The dismissal comes in 
the wake of changes intro- 
duced by the ROH last 
month to bring its educa- 
tion activities under the 
auspices of its public rela- 
tions department. The 
Royal Opera now h»« no 
education staff. 

Sir Richard, whose report 


was received with equa- 
nimity by the ROH. con- 
demned the latest evidence 
of high-handedness. 

“It makes me blind with 
anger,** he said. “This con- 
firms my worst fears of bad 
fhlth and it’s in a tragically 
time-honoured tradition of 
Opera House own goals, it 
confirms my view, which I 
spell out in the report, that 
unless there is a total 
change of mindset they 
can’t survive. It appears 
that they have not taken on 
board the report. Unless 
they get the message soon, 
they win Just sink into the 
sea.” 

In his report Sir Richard 
said: “It is raragwHnl that 


education work is recog- 
nised as integral to the ob- 
jectives of the organisa- 
tions, rather than an 
optional add-on, or an 
element of marketing 
strategy.” 

His views were under- 
lined by Chris Smith, the 
Culture Secretary, in a let- 
ter to the ROH chairman. 
Sir Colin Southgate, 
following publication of the 
report. 

Janet Robertson, an expe- 
rienced arts education offi- 
cer. was recruited in March 
and. after working occa- 
sional days for the ROH, 
began her full-time ap- 
pointment on June 15. 

But when she arrived for 


her first day of work she 
was presented with a letter 
from Mike Morris, the head 
of personnel, which told 
her: “I regret to inform you 
that the ROH has decided 
not to confirm your 
appointment.” 

Ms Robertson was then 
escorted from the building. 

Yesterday Pelham Allen, 
the chief executive, said: 
“She was not dismissed. It 
was simply to say +hanv 
you but don’t come.” 

“They didn’t like me,” 
said Ms Robertson yester- 
day. “They could easily 
have got rid of me without 
this disaster, but they have 
shot themselves In the foot. 
I've' been treated in a most 


shabby manner. It is un- 
thinkable and unpalatable 
that a national flagship 
company can sideline its 
education operation over to 
public relations. It is al- 
most as if they feel they can 
do anything and nobody 
can touch them, but 37 per 
cent of their budget comes 
from public funds. " 

Education was a key part 
of the ROH*s bid for £78.5 
million of National Lottery 
money towards its £213 
million redevelopment. 
Pauline Ta mb Ling, bead of 
e d ucat i on at the Arts Coun- 
cil and wwRi end of last 
year head of education at 
the Royal Opera, said: “The 
whole backbone of granting 


National Lottery funding is 
that education and training 
work should be key.” 

But Ms Robertson was 
given a different impres- 
sion of the priorities at the 
Opera House in the run-up 
to taking her post 
“On June 1 I met Mr 
Allen who told me the com- 
mitment to education was 
‘no thing more than lip ser- 
vice*.” she said. 

A further meeting took 
place on June 4 with public 
relations director Judy 
Grahame. Ms Robertson 
said: **I was abusively 
accused of “intense negativ- 
ity* and of bringing a 'bad 
attitude* to the Job, because 
1 had raised legitimate con- 


cerns about changes that 
had been made after my 
appointment.” 

Last night Mr Alien did 
not deny that he had told 
Ms Robertson at their meet- 
ing that the education oper- 
ation was “lip service”. 

“There Is a risk that we 
end up playing with 
words.” he said. “I’m con- 
scious that there Is a politi- 
cal correctness in some 
organisations. 

“It is perhaps a little dif- 
ficult that education should 
be absolutely central in all 
aspects when we have prob- 
lems in other areas such as 
funding. We are not funded 
from the education Janet Robertson: “treated 
budget.” in a most shabby manner* 
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A bsent fathers 
will be forced to 
pay up to 25 per 
cent of their 
take-home pay 
in child mainte- 
nance under a comprehensive 
shake-up of the much-criti- 
cised Child Support Agency 
to be announced on M onday . 

Most parents — whether ab 
sent or looking after children 
— win be better off under the 
new scheme, the Government 
says. The changes will apply 
to all cases already on the 
C-SA’s books, as wen as new 
ones. The number of families 
covered is expected to reach 
l million by 2001. 

Mothers on benefits will be 
allowed to keep up to £10 of 
the maintenance a week in an 
attempt to encourage them to 
co-operate with the CSA- At 
present any money paid in 
maintenance is deducted 
from benefits, a measure 
which has been regarded as a 
serious flaw. 

The new £10 bonus, plus a 
simple formula for mainte- 
nance, win mean that around 
three-quarters of both absent 
parents and parents looking 
after children win financially 
benefit, according to the Gov- 
ernment 

Social Security Secretary 
Harriet Harman is due to an- 
nounce the reforms to MPs on 
Monday, although negotia- 
tions were continuing last 
night on the precise formula 
for maintenance payments. 

One late draft of the paper 
set down a sliding scale under 
which absent parents would 
pay 15 per cent of their take- 
borne pay in maintenance for 
one child, 20 per cent for two 
and 25 per cent for three and 
above. But an alternative 
being promoted by Downing 
Street would see absent 
parents paying 12 per cent for 
a first Child, with an addi- 
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tlonal 5 per cent for a second 
and for a third or more, set- 
ting a ceiling at 22 per cent of 
net income. 

The formula means that, for 
the first time, parents will 
pay on a sliding scale accord- 
ing to the number of children, 
rather than the present flat 
rate demanded. 

Maeve Sherlock, director of 
the National Council For One 
Parent Families, welcomed 
the principle of a simplified 
formula, but urged that main- 
tenance contributions be set 
at a level ensuring adequate 
care for children. 

However, the National 
Association for Child Support 
Action, which represents 
mainly absent parents but 
also some parents with care, 
had reservations. Chairman 
Andy F&rquarson said: “The 
simpler the formula, the 
blunter the instrument. A 
simple formula will dispense 
rough Justice, and that is no 
justice for children.” 

The green paper will build 
In transitional arrangements 
to ease the change for parents 
who either receive les s or p ay 
more under the new formula. 

The overhaul of the CSA,. 
created under legislation 
backed by Labour as well as 


the Tories; is intended to 
bring to an end seven years of 
controversy and bitterness 
over the agency. 

A report publishe d th is 
week by the parliamentary 
ombudsman condemned the 
CSA for repeating basic 
I errors and causing distress 
and h ardsh ip through inade- 
quate attem p ts to win mainte- 
nance for families by pursu- 
ing absent parents. 

Ministers have grown in- 
creasingly co n c er ned that 90 
per cent of agency staff time: 
is taken up in assessing 
claims under the current i 
highly complex formula, with 
only 10 per emit devoted to 
chasing up payments. Pres- 
sure for reform has also 
mounted amid revelations 
that 70 per cent of parents 
with care of children are now 
refusing to co-operate with 
the CSA 

While many mothers who 
refuse claim they fear vio- 
lence from the absent partner, 
ministers suspect that a sig- 
nificant proportion of those 
opting not to cooperate with 
the agency have in fact set up 
informal maintenance ar- 
rangements, aware that .for- 
malising the process will sim- 
ply lead to a cut in benefits. 

A national advertising cam- 
paign will be launched to pro- 
mote the new system, focus- 
ing on warnings to so-called 
"d eadb eat dads” that there 
win be no escape from main- 
tenance payment 

One cloud over the intro- 
duction of the reforms is the 
likely time needed before foe 
changes reach the statute 
book. One source last night 
suggested legislation could 
take two years to go through, 
but predicted that MPs — 
who any complaints about foe 
CSA form a huge percentage 
of correspondence and con- 
stituency surgery complaints 
— would press for swifter 
action. 
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Sion Jenkins arriving at court yest e rday. The Judge called him a considerable danger to the public mob. bowles 


Life for Billie- Jo’s foster father 


Lufca Harding 


T tte foster fleh»r of Bil- 
lie-Jo Jenkins was jailed 
for life last night after 
being convicted of her “hor- 
rendous” murder with an 18- 
inch tent peg, on what the 
trial Judge described as com- 
pelling evidence. 

Sion Jenkins, aged 40, a 
deputy headmaster, was 
found guilty of the 13-yaar- 
o!d*s s a vage knnng at the cnH 
of a 20day trial. There were 
shouts of “you monster” and 
“bastard” from the school- 
girl's natur al family seated in 
the puMlc gallery. Two fe- 
male Jurors burst into tears. 
BilUe-Jo’s relatives hurled 
abuse and spat 
The schoolgirl’s natural 
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mother, Deborah Jenkins, 
sobbed quietly while her 
father BiH jumped to his feet 
and punched foe air. 

The judge, Mr Justice Gage, 
fold Jenkins, of Hastings: “It 
was a forious attack, foe mo- 
tive for which only you now 
know. That girl was in your 
care as a foster Child. You 
yourself were a deputy head- 
master at the time, a man in a 
position of trust and author- 
ity in respect of children. 

“These bare facts are suffi- 
cient to show what a barren- , 
dous crime this was . . . you 
are a very considerable dan- 
ger to foe public.” 

Last night Jenkins's 36- 
year-old wife Lois described 
for the first time bow she dis- 
covered BiUieJo had been 
bludgeoned to death in her 


home. “Sixteen months ago I 
returned, with two of my chil- 
dren, from a quiet Saturday 
afternoon walk on the beach, 
to a tragedy more horrific 
than any person ever expects 
to encounter in a lifetime. 

“The loss of Billie, espe- 
cially In such awful circum- 
stances has been almost too 
much to bear. 

"It is a terrible thing to 
realise that foe man with 
whom you have lived for 14 
years, the father of your chil- 
dren, is capable of murdering 
your child. There is no 
reason, no explanation, for 
such a pointless waste of a 
young life.” 

Det Supt Jeremy Paine of 
Sussex police, who led foe 15- 
monfo investigation, yester- 
day described Billie-Jo's mur- 


der as a “brutal act carried 
out in a moment of incompre- 
hensible rage and violence”. 

Speaking outside the court 
Bill Jenkins. Billie-Jo’s natu- 
ral father, said he “felt noth- 
ing" towards the man who 
had murdered her. 'T have 
been living in a daze for the 
last 16 months. The daze has 
gone now. 1 have no feelings.” 

Sussex police revealed 
fresh details of how Jenkins 
had almost completely in- 
vented his CV to become dep- 
uty head master of a local 
boys' comprehensive school 
in Hastings. He falsely 
claimed to have a degree from 
Kent University, a PGCE In 
Education and an MSc in 
Education Management 


Control freak, mo* 6 and 7 


T HE Lord Chancellor, 
Derry Irvine, and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. David dark, are 
fighting a rearguard action to 
save the Government's flag- 
ship Freedom of Information 
Bill from being mutilated by 
mandarins and wrecked by 
hostile ministers for the 
second year running. 

A Cabinet committee held 
mi Wednesday night was de- 
scribed as a "bloody battle- 
field” by a Whitehall source 
after as many as 17 ministers 
clashed over moves to 
weaken and prevent the bill 
becoming law next year. 

Its opponents include Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary: 
Lord Richard, leader of foe 
Lords; Peter Mandelson, the 
minister without portfolio: 
Lady Symons, junior minister 
at the Foreign Office; John 
Reid, foe armed forces minis- 
ter and John Spellar, junior 
defence minister. 

At Wednesday's meeting 
Lord Irvine managed to force 
through a commitment to pro- 
duce a draft bill for scrutiny 
by Parliament in September. 
But foe bill faces a further 
hurdle at the end of July, 
when cabinet ministers meet 
to decide which legislation 
will go forward in the Queen’s 
Speech next November. 

This could be after Tony 
Blair's Cabinet reshuffle — 
which Is expected to see 
David Clark replaced by Mr 
Mandelson, who wants to de- 
lay legislation another year. 

Lord Irvine’s victory on 
Wednesday was only after be 
and Mr Clark were forced by 
the ministers present to 
amend the White Paper to 
weaken foe powers of the pro- 
posed information commis- 
sioner to order Government 
departments to release papers 
to the public and press. Fif- 
teen ministers — some of Cab- 
inet rank — wanted to 
remove the power of the com- 
missioner to order depart- 
ments to release information. 

As a result Lord Irvine and 
Mr Clark had to create a new 
turn to page 2, column 3 
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Supertanker of 
state is sinking 



Simon Hoggart 

C HANNEL suiting at the 
Houses of Parliament - - 
Sweep ! Agriculture 
Questions. Jack Cunningham 
is admitting that farm in- 
comes fell by an astonishing 
47 per cent in 1997. 

But it isn't his fault. Noth- 
ing is ever the fhult of any 
minister in this government 
Alan Williams (Lab, Carmar- 
then E) reminds us of what 
Frank Dobson had said on 
Tuesday: “The supertanker 
has turned round!" This 
phrase is meant to imply that 
Tory incompetence was so 
great that it created its own 
forward momentum, stopped 
only by the Herculean efforts 
of the recovery crew. 

The message is now on 
every pager. Forget the old for- 
mula (“We need no lectures 
from tiie party which. . ."). 
Now. like modern Madam 
Butterflies, we are all waiting 
for the supertanker to show 
up on the blue horizon. (Or 
even, as with inflation, unem- 
ployment and mortgages, to 
turn round smartly and sail 
off in the wrong direction.) 

Bzoeep/I flip over to the . . . 
Lords where Baroness Knight 
of Collingtree — formerly 
known, to my family anyway, 
when we lived next door to 
one of her committee rooms, 
as Dame Jill "My husband al- 
ways says 'Never despise the 
humble sausage ’ " Knig ht — 
is asld ng whether the Gov- 
emment would prevent cou- 
ples who earned a total 
£200,000 or more from receiv- 
ing child benefit. 

Might this be a partisan j ibe 
at the nation ’s favourite fam- 
ily? It might. "The wife could 
be a top barrister, and the bus- 
band perhaps a cabinet minis . 


Charm gets lost 
in the inflation 


Michael Billington 

Whistle Down The Wind 

Aldwych 

R emember the movie? 
It was a small, charm- 
ing, black-and-white af- 
fair about a group of York- 
shire children wbo mistook a 
fugitive criminal for Jesus 
Christ. 

Now, it has been Mown up 
by Andrew Lloyd Webber into 
a big. noisy musical melo- 
drama set in Louisiana — and 
the result, I fear, is so much 
piffle down the wind. 

The success of the film had 
much to do with the contrast 
between religious credulity 
and Yorkshire pra gmatism: 
we all recall the heroine's 
hard-headed younger brother, 
who, on viewing Alan Bates as 
the shaggy runaway, cried: 
“He ain't Jesus — he's just a 
feller.” 

That line actually survives 
in this transposition of the 
story by Patricia Knop, Gale 
Edwards and Lloyd Webber, 
but it goes almost unnoticed 
in the general atmosphere of 
woolly religiosity. - 

This, in fact, is the first mis- 
take. By setting the action in 
the American Bible Beit in 
1959, where you can almost 
hear tubs being thumped, die 
writers have tried to give the 
show a certain emotional 
logic. In fact, they have de- 
stroyed its whimsical charm. 
If everyone In this hick town is 
filled with evangelical fer- 


vour, then there is nothing ex- 
ceptional about the naive faith 
of Swallow, the adolescent 
heroine. 

The creators’ answer to that 
is to suggest that the town’s 
religious zeal conceals diabol- 
ical Instincts: but the result is 
melodramatic rather than 
Manichean. And the first act 
ends with Swallow hymning 
the putative Jesus on the 
stage’s lower level whOe, up 
above, the redneck sheriff and 
the townsfolk are telling us: 
“You gotta wrestle with the 
devfl." This is not so much 
dramatic counterpoint as spir- 
itual sensationalism. 

Everything about the show 
seems overblown. Lloyd Web- 
ber sacrifices his genuine me- 
lodic gifts, at their best in As- 
pects of Love and the revised 
Jeeves, to musical rhetoric. 

Jim Steinxnan’s lyrics, partic- 
ularly those given to The Man, 
have a similar windiness. 

Sea rching for something to 
praise, I would commend the 
design by Peter J. Davison, 
which is dominated by a floor- 
surface that rises and falls, ad- 
mitting us to bam, freeway or 
train-tunneL Lottie Mayor en- I 
dows Swallow with the 
right innocence and Marcus 
Lovett plays The Man with an 
implosive fury. 

But, in narrative terms, the 
show makes little sense. It’s 
rather as if Sweeney Todd met 
Annie, and the consequence 
was a musical of quite breath- 
taking poin tlessness . 

This review appeared in 
lour editions yesterday. 


Paris Ritz could face legal action as Rees- Jones asks police to look at role played by staff in accident 

Diana bodyguard crash plea 


Jon Henloy In Paris 


ter. Or it could be the other 
way round,” she adds sweetly. 

Lord Haskel. a government 
minister, replies with equal 
courtesy that the Chancellor 
agreed with her. It must be 
right for high earners to be 
taxed on their benefit. For the 
Blairs, Mr Brown next door 
must be the equivalent of the 
neighbour from hell, playing 

rock music all night and get- 
\ ting his pit bulls to do their 
| mess in your garden. 

Sweep! South Africa are 123 
tor one. 

Sweep! Back in the Lords 
I they are discussing the poss- 
I Ible abolition of the English 
Tourist Board. Lord (Bill) Rod- 
gers recommends a speech 
made in a Commons commit- 
tee on the subject on March 18, 
i960. A young minister had 
then made a dazzling case for 
the founding of the ETB. 

Lord McIntosh inquires 
whether the young minister in 
question was a certain Mr 
W.T. Rogers, and Lord Rod- 
gers blushingly admits that it 
was. They are so sweet to each 
other in the Upper House; al- 
most as sweet as they are to 
themselves. 

Bweep! Ann Taylor, the 
Towfar of the Is giving 

the business for the next two 
weeks. Dennis Skinner rises 
to ask for a debate on press 
reports that the leader of the 
Liberal Party might be given a 
job in a Labour cabinet, “and 
another daft idea, that Alan 
Beith might be the next 
Speaker”. 

But he is is only warming 
up. “And will he bury that 
report by Lord Jenkins on 
proportional representation, 
and tall him to Stick to what 
he’s always good at, namely 
rushing about trying to find a 
posh table at a restaurant?” 

Mr Skinner's class con- 
sciousness is so wonderfully 
dated. 

Bmeep.'Back among the 
peers. Lord Jenkins is mov- 
ing, with infinite slowness, 
towards his seat. Lord Jenkins 
doesn’t rush for anything. The 
rushing is done when he ar- 
rives, as waiters dash towards 
him. “Have you eaten ata Har- 
vester before, my lord?” 


T REVOR Rees-Jones, 
the sole survivor of 
the crash that killed 
Diana, Princess of 
Wales, has asked 
! French police to widen their 
Inquiry Into the role played 
! in the accident by staff at the 
Ritz, the Paris hotel owned by 
, his former employer, Mo- 
hamedAl Fayed. 

The formal request, which 
Mr Rees-Jones is entitled to 
malw> as a Civil plaintiff in the 
case, seems to signal a defini- 
tive break between the farmer 
bodyguard and Mr A1 Fayed, 
whose son Dodl was also 
kille d in the August 31 crash. 


Blair 

fights 

for 

Orange 

march 

deal 


John Muffin 

Ireland Correspondent 

T ONY BLAIR flew to Bel- 
fast last night on an 11th 
hour miss ion to save 
Northern Ireland from plung- 
ing back into sectarian strife 
ahead of the looming crisis of 
Sunday’s Orange march at 
Drumcree. 

Mr Blair's first visit before 
heading to meetings at Stor- 
mont was to one of 10 Catholic 
churches devastated by fire in 
co-ordinated attacks. He dis- 
missed the arsonists as people 
of the past, and said that they 
represented no one. 

Mr Blair , who was staying 
overnight, was locked in talks 
with David Trimble, newly- 
elected first minister, and 
Seamus Mallon, his deputy. 
Later the Prime Minister 
summoned Gerry Adams, 
Sinn Fein president, to Stor- 
mont and encouraged him to 
use his influence to allow a 
token march along the nation- 
alist Garvaghy Road section 
of the Orangemen’s tradi- 
tional route. 

Mr Blair, outside the ruins 
of the 200-year-old St James’s 
Church in Aldergrove, said: 
Tm not here to negotiate 
over Drumcree. But I can ask 
people to listen to the voice of 
reason. The Parades Commis- 
sion’s rating stands, but as its 
chairman said, the best thing 
that could possibly happen is 
that people came together and 
agree.” 

Senior Orangemen, includ- 
ing Denis Watson, Grand 
Master of Armagh, and Wil- 


i and could lead to a claim for 
criminal or civil liability 
against the hoteL 
Mr Rees-Jones, aged 29, 
resigned from his job with the 
multi-millionaire Harrods 
! owner in April, but has until 
now nothing to contra- 
dict his former employer’s 
, Halm that the tragedy was 
caused by the behaviour of 
pursning photographers 
rather than by the driving of 
Henri Paul, the Ritz deputy 
security chief who was drunk 
at the time. 

Mr Rees-Jones ’s French 
lawyer, Christian CurtO, said 
yesterday that he had fried a 
formal request with the Inves- 
tigating magistrate In charge 
of the case, Herve Stephan, 


a<king Vilm to widen the 
probe of Rilz staff to shed 
more light on discrepancies 
in the evidence gatherecL 

“We have filed, a request for 
additional information," Mr 
Curtil said. “My cl ient has al- 
ways been represented by his 
own legal twam and has never 
abated the same point of view 
as the Ritz." 

Mr Curtil refused to say 
, whether Mr ReesJones, wbo 
underwent 10 hours of recon- 
structive surgery after the 
crash In the Pont de l’Alxna 
underpass, was preparing 
legal action against the A1 
Fayed family, saying the 
request “does not necessarily 
have legal implications”. 

Post-mortem tests, initially 


contested by the A1 Fayed 
family , established that Paul 
was three times over the 
drink-driving limit and on a 
cocktail of prescription drugs. 
includin g Prozac, when he 
took the wheeL 

It Is less certain whether 
the hotel's management knew 
their employee might have 
had a chronic alcohol prob- 
lem, nor whether they were 
aware that he had been drink- 
ing at the hotel bar — as some 
staff have told investigators. 

If, following the investiga- 
tion, a court finds that to be 
the case, the Ritz could be lia- 
ble for huge damages, either 
criminally or In any civil suit 
filed by the victims' families. 

Many French legal experts 


consider action against the 
Ritz to be inevitable. 

Hotel executives have de- 
nied Paul had been drlnking. 
But police are known to have 
Interviewed a Ritz barman 
who said management knew 
Paul had a drink problem, but 
pressured staff, not to divulge 
this to investigators. Another 
staff member has told police 
Paul was staggering as he left 
the hoteL . 

The Ritz could also be held 
liable for the feet that Paul 
did not have the special 
chauffeur’s licence needed to 
drive the Mercedes $280. 

After the crash Mr A1 
Fayed paid Mr Rees-Jones's 
medical bills, flew him back 
to England by private helicop- 


ter and gave him a Job at Har- 
rods. He also allegedly ar- 
ranged newspaper Interviews 
In which the former para- 
trooper said both he and the 
driver bad been blinded by 
photographers’ flashlights 
and that there was nothing In 
Paul’s manner to suggest he 
had been drinking. 

French Judicial sources 
have said Mr A1 Fayed has 
backed away from his much- 
criticised contention that the 
crash stemmed from n con- 
spiracy. and now thinks the 
photographers ore to blame. 

The investigation, which 
will not end before October, is 
expected to find that Paul's 
drunken condition and exces- 
sive speed caused the crash. 
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John Bums, parish priest of St John’s Church in Crumlin, shows Tony Blair the ruins of the building after last night’s arson attack by loyalists 


liam Bingham, who met Mr 
Blair at Downing Street on 
Monday, were involved in the 
talks. Archbishop Robin 
games. Church of Ireland Pri- 
mate, was also there. 

The summit was at Castle 
Buildings, temporary home to 
Northern Ireland’s new 
assembly. 

The Parades Commission, 
set up this year to rule on con- 
tentious marches, on Monday 
hannwi the Orangemen from 
their traditional route along 
the nationalist Garvaghy 


Road as they returned to 
Ported own in Co Armagh 
after the' Drumcree church 
service. The march has 
sparked fearsome violence for 
the past three years. 

Northern Ireland was 
brought to a halt In 1996, the 
last occasion the Orange 
Order was rerouted. Road- 
blocks cut off the main air- 
port and ferry terminals. 

The Orangemen stayed at 
the church for five days be- 
fore Sir Hugh Annesley. then 
RUC chief constable, decided 


to allow them through for fear 
of further loss of life. Loyal- 
ists killed Michael McGol- 
drick. aged 31. a taxi-driver 
from Lurgan, during the 
stand-off. 

The RUC said yesterday it 
believed that the same group, 
the Loyalist Volunteer Force, 
was behind the arson attacks 
on churches, three of which 
were completely destroyed. 

The LVF, led by Billy I 
Wright until his murder at , 
the Maze Prison last Decern- ! 
ber, denied it was respan- 1 


sible. But sources in Porta- 
down suggest the organisa- 
tion is planning to firebomb 
Catholic businesses if the 
march Is blocked. 

The aim was to try to settle 
on a reduced march along the 
road. But Breandan MacCion- 
naith, representative of the 
Garvaghy Road residents, 
was angry that Orange lead- 
ers had turned down his offer 
of a meeting. “We are compe- 
tely out of touch. There are a 
lot of machinations going on. 
but the people that matter are 


being left out of the equa- 
tion.” he said. “We can only 
assume that the Orange 
Order and Unionist leader- 
ship are being told that the 
rule of law is going to be up- 
held and the Parades Com- 
mission decision cannot be 
overturned. We would hope 
that is the case.” 

President Clinton appealed 
for restraint and Bertie 
Ahem. Irish premier, said his 
government was involved and 
there were a number of pro- 
posed solutions. 


Cabinet battle over bill I HIV infection ‘not murder’ 


continued from page 1 

national appeals tribunal to 
arbitrate between the com- 
missioner and Whitehall 
when they dash over the 
release of important docu- 
ments. The tribunal, com- 
posed of judges and retired 
civil servants, win be ap- 
pointed by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Ministers — wbo had been 
briefed by their permanent 
secretaries — then turned on 
the Lord Chancellor, arguing 
that the bill should not go 
ahead next year because free- 
dom of information would be 
too costly to implement. 

This argument led to Mr 
Clark producing figures 
showing the cost should be 
less than £6 million a year. He 
is said to have pointed out 
that most of the staff to 


handle requests from the 
press and public are already 
in place to deal with inquiries 
under the present Code of Ac- 
cess to Information. 

Alastair Darling, Chief Sec- 
retary to the Treasury, who 
attended the meeting, is said 
to have backed tbe Lord 
Chancellor by saying cost 
should not be a problem. 

Whitehall sources say at- 
tempts to delay the bin began 
six weeks ago when Mr Man- 
delson called for a further de- 
lay, arguing that it bad not 
been properly thought out 

Jack Straw, wbo has at 
ready won concessions to ex- 
clude material about police 
operations, has been a regu- 
lar attender at the committee, 
urging that the bill be de- 
layed. He is said to be against 
the hill on principle. 


Defence ministers. Mr Reid 
and Mr SpeDar. have consis- 
tently opposed the hd on the 
grounds that it could threaten 
national security or be too 
costly. 

Lady Symons, the Foreign 
Office minister who used to 
be general secretary of the 
senior civil service union, the 
First Division Association, is 
known to be worried about- 
releasing policy advice given 
by mandarins to the press. 

Her position bas been 
strengthened by the row her 
boss. Robin Cook, has had 
with the Commons over 
releasing Foreign Office tele- 
grams to MPs investigating 
the Sandline affair. 

Mr Clark last night de- 
clined to comment about the 
leak of information on the 
progress of the bilL 


Jon Henley In Park 


T HE French supreme 
court ruled yesterday 
that knowingly trans- 
mitting the Aids virus was 
not the same as murder, 
malting it highly unlikely 
that three former politi- 
cians will ever be tried for 
the “tainted blood” scandal 
in which some 400 people 
died after receiving Mood 
infected with H1Y. 

The court ruled that a 
man who passed on the vi- 
rus to a woma n w hile 
aware that he was HIV-pos- 
itive could not be tried for 
poisoning, which under 
French law is equivalent to 
wflfol murder and carries a 
penalty of 30 years’ jaiL 
"Knowledge of the lethal 


potential of the substance 
administered alone is not 
enough proof of the intent 
to kill,*’ the court said in its 
ruling, which drew an im- 
mediate angry response 
from haemophiliacs and 
their relatives. 

The pronouncement fol- 
lows a supreme court pros- 
ecutor's reported recom- 
mendation earlier this 
month that charges of com- 
plicity In poisoning be 
dropped against a former 
Socialist prime minister, 
Laurent Fablus. and his 
health and social affairs 
ministers Edmond Herv6 
and Georgina Dufoix. 

A special court judicial , 
board is due to decide in 
two weeks* time whether 
tbe three former ministers 
should face trial for their 


part in the 1985 scandal, t 
which ' some 1.250 haemc 
phiUacs and hospital pc 
tients were infected b; 
HIV-bearing blood product 
supplied by tbe nations 
transfusion service. 

Four senior . health off 
ciaLs, including the dire< 
tors of the transfusion sei 
vice and the public healtl 
service, have already bee 
sentenced to up to fou 
years’ jail for fraud in tb< 
affair, after being fount 
guilty of knowingly allow 
ing the use of potential!: 
contaminated blood stocks 
Another 32 people art 
under formal investigation 

Mr Fablus, who is nov 
the speaker of the Freud 
National Assembly, and thi 
two former ministers havi 
denied all the charges. 


Polly T oynbee reports on the disastrous impact of one of the Conservatives’ legacies 

Modest hopes for the calamitous CSA 

A MAJOR advertising j figures show only 13 per cent | verment However, the Act j ing them no Incentive to co- | sums In clean-break divorces, 
campaign alerting j of cases token on end with the j setting up the agency was operate. Mothers faced the These cases acted as the rally- 
Gathers to the new, Sim- I CSA collecting tbe foil sum naaner) In 1 991 with fall trouble of aursuine their chil- toe do hit fin- the bieeest- ervm- 


A MAJOR advertising j 
campaign alerting i 
Gathers to the new, sim- 
pler Child Support Agency 
formula will accompany the 
CSA changes. The Govern- 
ment wants all men to know 
exactly what they must payif 
they fether a child. Recent US 
research suggests a sudden 
drop In the birth rate among 
unmarried young women 
may be caused by the govern- 
ment's success in frightening 
young men with the finwrwtai 
consequences of reckless 
fathering. 

However, there wfll be few 
triumphant pronouncements 
that the Government has 
found the answer to the 
calamitous Child Support 
Agency. The modest hope is 
that foe new formula ma y 
work a bit better. It could 
hardly be worse, since recent 



figures show only 13 per cent 
of cases taken on end with the 
CSA collecting the foil sum 
from fathers. 

The CSA’s dismal record 
has meant that mothers who 
were initially keen to collect 
have given up 
hope. Now nearly 75 per cent 
of mothers refuse to cooper- 
ate. a 30 per cent increase in 
two years. “We know we are 
walking along a fault line." a 
member of the Government 
said, tor bitter experience in 
many countries shows the ex- 
treme difficulty of making 
fathers pay. The state inter- 
poses itself between warring 
ex-partners at its peril The 
green paper has been delayed 
and is being re-written but no 
magic solution has been 
found. 

The CSA is Labour's worst 
inheritance from the last go- 


verm ent. However, the Act 
setting up the agency was 
passed In 1991 with rail 
Labour support. There was 
general agreement that the 
fathers were paying fer too 
little and theold court Systran 
was letting most men off too 
lightly, with judges accepting 
fathers’ under-declared in- 
come statements at face 
value. 

But Cons e rva tiv e ministers 
setting up the CSA ignored 
strong advice, and all the evi- 
dence from other countries 
with similar agencies. Under 
pressure from Mrs Thatcher 
to recoup the soaring sums in 
social security paid to single 
mothers, they killed the goose 
that could have laid the 
golden egg. They refused to 
let mothers on income sup- 
port keep any of the money 
reclaimed from fathers, giv- 


ing them no Incentive to co- 
operate. Mothers faced the 
trouble of purs uing their chil- 
dren ’a fathers, causing 
renewed rows and sometimes 
violence, but got nothing in 
exchange. 

The other serious error was 
m a icing the legislation retro 
spective. ' By re-opening old 
cases long settled by tbe 
courts and imposing the new 
formula an them, fathers with 
second families were landed 
with unexpected new claims. 
Had the CSA started slowly 
with only new divorces and 
new unmarried fathers, it 
would have begun with a 
small load, instead of a vast 
backlog of every divorce of 
the last 16 years. 

A few outrageously unfair 
cases hit the headlines, where 
some fathers had already 
handed over finmoc or lump 


sums In clean-break divorces. 
These cases acted as the rally- 
ing point for the biggest spon- 
taneous public rebellion since 
the poll tax. Fathers who 
were simply refusing to pay 
hid behind those with genu- 
ine grievances In a general 
act of defiance. 

From the start, it was the 
fathers who won the sympa- 
thy of mainly male MPs 
whose postbags they 

swamped, and also the sup- 
port of mainly male 
newsrooms. 

Tbe simplified formula will 
demand far less from fathers, 
hoping It will encourage them 
to- pay gr>nwthing J if nothing 
like a realistic sum. 

As all cases will be 
reviewed yet again, there is 
likely to be an outcry from 
some mothers who find their 
maintenance Is reduced. 


CASE ONE 

SUE POWELL 

“TBE Child Support 
■ Agency sent me a let- 
ter last November asking 
for farther details of my 
daughter Lydia’s father so 
they could pursue him for 
m ai nten ance. At the time 
Lydia was in the middle of 
her mock GCSE wanis and 
they contacted me as I was 
in receipt of income sup- 
port. K was surprised when 

CASE TWO 

WAYNE DRSNNAN 

£C| RETURNED home from 
I my honeymoon with my 
second wife, Elaine, in 
August 1993 to find a letter 
from the Child Support 
Agency. 

They wanted me to pay 
more for my daughter, who is 
nearly 12 , although I had 
never begrudged paying £20 a 


the letter arrived, as I had 
not contacted the CSA, but 
when I reflised to co-oper- 
ate they penalised me by 
reducing my benefit. 

My ex-husband and my 
daughter have a very good j 
r elationsh ip and I couldn't 
see the point In spoiling 
this by involving the CSA - 
so they deducted £19.65 a 
week from my benefit, 
which meant I only had £40 
a week to live on. 

I feel as if I have been 
emotionally blackmailed 
by the CSA to reveal details 


week maintenance as agreed. 
The first CSA assessment cal- 
culated that I needed to pay 
£94 a week, which was a huge 
chunk of my £220 a week sal- 
ary as a forklift driver. 

They also said that I owed 
£l,aoo arrears. Because of 
this they recalculated my as- 
sessment by deducting £107 a 
week from my earnings. 

1 used to see my daughter 
all the time, and I could afford 
to buy her clothes and any- 
thing she needed — but the 




about her father. The last 
six months have been hor- 
rendous — we are living 
well below the poverty line 
— and Lydia could have 
been spared this hassle at 
such a crucial point In ber 

education. 

I wrote to the CSA In- 
forming them that they 
were causing distress to my 
daughter, but they refused 
to acknowledge this. It has 
caused us all a great deal of 
anguish — before the CSA 
became involved we were 
all on an even keel.” 


CSA pat a stop to all that 1 
don’t see my daughter at all 
now. The last time I saw her 
■in the street she actually ran 
away from me. 

Although I appealed against 
the assessment and it has been 
reduced to £64 per week, it 
leaves me with very little to 
live on after the bills have 
been paid. I now have two 
young children with my 
second wife. We only have £30 
a week to buy food for a femily 

of four.” 
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Broken life of asylum seeker 



Ill-treatment and 
abuse drove a 
Nigerian student 
to seek sanctuary 
in Britain only to 
fall under a regime 
that pushed him 
into a suicide 
attempt 

Victoria Brittain reports 
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T ODAY is Enahoro 
Esemuze’s birth- 
day. He is waking 
up to it in a strip 
cell in Rochester 
prison with no 
clothes, no pillow, no posses- 
sions, just a heavy blanket 
which smells bad. Two days 
aro, -alread y anffuicide w atch, 
lntbe. poepltal wing,he.tried, 
tdTaahg himself. ~~ ' . ‘ ' ' ; . ‘ ' 
Enahoro is in this cold Brit- 
ish punishment cell not be- 
cause he has committed any 
crime, hut because he is a 
young unknown student ac- 
tivist who sought refuge here 
after spells in jail, beatings 
and torture in Nigeria. 

He survived those brutalis- 
ing experiences with only 
physical scars, but it is Brit- 
ain and Her Majesty's Home 
Office, aided by Group 4, that | 
has almost broken him. ft is 
Britain that brought him to 
wrap a strip of blanket 
around his throat early on 
Tuesday m orning . 

When he walked into the 
prison visiting area 36 hours 
later, in a maroon and blue 
fade d tracksuit and with can- 
vas shoes slipping off 

his feet because he is not 
allowed laces, he was s haki ng 
like a leaf. He looked only at 
the floor, and was almost un- 
able to speak. 

- -Enahoro has already spent 
one birthday in British deten- 
tion. The birthday before that, 
he said, be was in hiding in 
Nigeria. He spent- his student 
years just surviving as one of 
the legion of young, idealistic, 
weH-educated Nigerians in the 
democracy movement, fed up 
with the rampant corruption 
of successive military regimes 
and their hangers-on in the 
political elite. 

In the democracy move- 
ment same are bought off, 
some give up from exhaustion 
and some just seek respite. 

. Britain, they know, even 
nwfipr the Conservati ve gp v- 
ernment was in the forefront 
of international calls for 
-good governance" and “de- 
mocracy'’ in Africa, and the 
Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, prides himself on his 
ethical foreign policy. Brit- 


An anti-government protest outside the Nigerian high commission in London. T would be picked up and detained at the airport,’ says Enahoro Esemuze photograph: graham turner 


ain, tor them is the obvious 
place to look for help when 
the democracy struggle gets 
too rough. Until they get here. 

Enahoro knows better now. 
“Rich Nigerians who come 
here with money they’ve em- 
bezzled, they are welcome,”, 
lie said-tButan ordinary per- 
me is piy t in-prison. 

. When, Engfroro arrived -at- 
Heati^row in May 1997 he had' 
arranged for distant relatives 
to meet him, but he never 
found them . He got confused 
at Immigration, did not know 
he had to apply immediately 
for asylum, and ended up in 
Campsfield detention centre 
outside Oxford, which is run 
by Group 4. 

His relatives from London 
visited weekly. He wrote 
home regularly, hiding from j 
his family the treatment he 
and his friends were getting 
from the guards, who he said 
taunted the black refugees 
with racist remarks, served 
food that was sometimes rot- 
ten and intimidated anyone 
who complained by having 
them abruptly moved to a 
prison or deported. 

“One time they threw our 
letters in the bin and said: 
“Let the black monkeys get 
them themselves.” 

Bnt the everyday bleakness 
I of Campsfield turned to vio- 
lence in August 1997. Enahoro 
i and eight other West Africans 
were thrust into a n i g htmar e. 
This was the catalyst that 
brought Enahoro and three of 
the others to repeated suicide 
attempts. One teenager is now 
in a mental hospital. More 
than half of then have been 
on medication for depression. 

A medical report on Ena- 
hnro not only confirms all his 
stories in meticulous and hor- 
rifying detail of torture when 
he was in Nigeria, from the 
| scars on so many parts of his 
body, but also warns of the 
j risk of suicide. It states cate- 
gorically that big psychologi- 
cal health would be made 
much -.worse by bis being 
returned to Nigeria: as the 
Hrerre Office proposes. He has 
no history of depression. 

This young can now 
never sleep without violent 


nightmares, cannot eat, has 
lost a stone in weight and is 
racked by pulsating, hamme r- 
ing headaches so severe he 
■unmoHTTiw! bang s his head C81 
the wall in agony. 

On the night of big suicide 
attemp t -this week he said the 
ddotar. ^refused him a -piaia- 
■kflter. ffoxauae .1 was-nobeafc, 
He spUhe-did hot-sfeeg 
at all .that night Then - he 
whispered, looking down so I 
could not see his face: ‘1 just 
could not see how to go on.” . 

In tiie past i4 months he 
has been moved five times. 


(who as a minor must be iden- 
tified as Mr X). and the real 
Enahoro came back from the 
dep ths. “i manag ed to speak 
to him on the phnnp in his 
hospital and he seems to be 
getting better," he said. 

He*ahd-Mr X, who is stEDL 
■ in^ mrh h fr om the same - 

: youjag;-Xrlend’ s family.- Ip. 
Campsfield- they became so 
close that the young ; hoy 
would spend all his time with 
Enahoro and his other Nige- 
rian room mater Lucky. 
(Lucky has now been released 


mother, big little brother and 
six sisters of hearing that he 
is in prison. The distant rela- 
tives no longer visit because 
they say they are ashamed of 
him for being injafl. 

. He is a family boy. still, and 
despite, his experiences cf the 
past fear looks younger than 
- a- man wboJmsjtist tsfrnfe&27. 
-His, family has no phone, ht 
home, but has tried: unsuc- 
cessfully to phone a neigh- 
bour, to ask for news of them. 

Like other Nigerians who 
■ have risked everything in the 
| democracy movement, Ena- 


and does not want to meet my 
eye. His nails are badly bit- 
ten. “Although one of my sis- 
ters is older than me, you 
know how it is in Africa, 1 am 
the first bom and I am res- 
ponsible for the family . . . 
What happened with the trial 
shames me." Enahoro feels he 
has been humiliated ahd 
branded a criminal. 

Yesterday he was' granted 
legal aid to bring proceedings 
in the High Court against the 
Home Office and Group 4 for 
malicious prosecution. His so- 
licitor^ Louise Christian, is 


alities, nine West Africans 
(three of them teenagers) 
were brought to court on the 
serious charge of riot In 
some hours of confusion thou- 
sands of pounds worth of 
damage were done in the 
centre. 

The Home Office Minister 
Michael O’Brien waaqukk to 
issue a statement the day 
after the protest, claiming 
that: "The detainees de- 
stroyed their own facilities.” 

During the trial the prose- 
cution relied mainly on state- 
ments from Group 4 eye-wit- 



Nigeria’s military leadership has 
promised the UN Secretary General, 
Kofi Airman, left, that all remaining 
political prisoners, including the most 
prominent among them, Moshood 
Abiola, right, will be released. Abiola 
was detained in 1 994 for declaring 
himself president on the basis of 1 993 
elections whose annulment by the 
military lies at the root of political 
crisis in the oil-producing West 
African country of 1 04 million people. 

Abubakar vows to free prisoners, page 1 5 



with two one-night stays in 
police stations and two previ- 
ous admissions to a hospital 
wing.- He bad tried once be- 
fore to commit suicide. He 
has been naked in a strip cell 
before, too, at a different 
prison, BuTltngrion. AH his 
possessions were lefi behind 
there, and no one in the 
prison service has bothered to 
get them back for him. 

Enahoro was silent for 
many minutes, looking down, 
after talking about how he 
had felt before the' suicide at- 
tempt But later be began to 
talk about his best friend 


from prison, but wifh no 
papers to prove bis status be- 
cause of Home Office ineffi- 
ciency.) Mr X would sleep In 
Ehiahoro's bed while he slept 
on the floor. 

This is the Enahoro who 
studied English literature at 
university, loves poetry, 
wrote poems himself and had 
plans to follow his older sister 
to Lagos and a job in advertis- 
ing. “No one reads books 
these days in Nigeria, times 
are too hud.” 

This is the Enahoro who is 
worried about the effects on 
his diabetic father, his 


horo does not believe the mili- 
tary are going to have a sud- 
den change of heart His main 
tear about being sent back is 
for his family. 

‘1 would be picked up and 
detained at the airport but I 
know prison In Nigeria and 
Tm not afraid for myself, only 
for what might happen to my , 
family, too.” 

This is the Enahoro who is 
still sorry be disappointed his ' 
father by not getting good , 
enough maths marks at 
school to study law. 

There are moments when 

he puts his head down again 1 


applying to the High Court for 
an emergency injunction to 
prevent his being deported. 

”He would not be able to 
pursue his case from Nige- 
ria,” she said last night 

Meanwhile, an apology 
from the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, apologies from 
Group 4 and their removal 
from Campsfield would 
change thing * in his mind 
and allow it to begin to heal. 

What happened that day in 
August in Campsfield is no 
longer seriously disputed. 
After a protest by more than 

100 detainees of many nation- 


nesses. The defence relied on 
evidence from the 42 video 
cam eras In Campsfield. What 
was seen on screen contra- 
dicted the written statements, 
showing the Group 4 guards 
as confused. 

During the trial two or the 
defendants broke down as the 
Group 4 witnesses repeatedly 
claim ed to have “recognised" 
defendants who they had not 
mentioned in their original 
statements, refused to iden- 
tify themselves on video and 
repeatedly contradicted 
themselves. 

One witness said she had 



been alone in a corridor when 
a detainee put a hand on her 
shoulder and said: “Where 
are you going, white bitch.” 
Videos showed her to be in a 
completely different place 
with two other officers. 

Another witness told the 
court she had felt fearfuland 
panicky.- A defence lawyer 
produced a transcript of an 
Interview with a Group 4 
manager in which she had 
sai± “No, I felt very calm ac- 
tually." She blustered in 
court that she had never 
heard that tape and did not 
know it would be used in 
evidence. 

An issue of broken tele- 
phones is indicative of the be- 
haviour of Group 4 warders. 
The stand-in supervisor was 
asked whether he had broken 
a telephone in the ladies' day 
room. He said, “No”. But 
when he was asked, “Are you 
saying that if other witnesses 
say that they saw you break 
the telephone that they are 
liars?”, he admitted, “We did 
pull U apart". 

He used his baton to break 
the telephone, with the help 
of another Group a witness 
who said it did not enter his 
mind to mention this to the 
police, although he knew the 
detainees were blamed. 

The trial ended after the 
judge directed the Jury to ac- 
quit. Nicholas Jarman QC, for 
the prosecution, said: "No 
prosecution properly con- 
ducted could or should invite 
the jury to convict on that evi- 
dence." One of the jurors said 
on leaving the court: “It's 
Group 4 that should have 
been on trial, not them.” 

The Home Office Immigra- 
tion Service declined to com- 
ment on the case last night, 
referring questions to the 
Prison Service. 

A Prison Service spokes- 
man said: “The last thing vw 
want is people harming them- 
selves ... It is a demonstra- 
tion that the system works 
that he was spotted before he 
harmed himself seriously.” 
Any queries on Enahoro's 
case, he said, could be 

answered only by the Home 

Office Immigration service. 
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Blair promises more cash but fails to name a figure • In return he demands change for the service to become more consumer-friendly 

NHS at age 50 ‘needs to modernise’ 



David Brin die. Social 
Sendees Correspondent 


T ONY BLAIR yester- 
day marked the 50th 
anniversary of the 
NHS by Launching a 
crusade to modern- 
ise it in the same way he said 
he had modernised the 
Labour Party. 

Substantial extra money for 
the service — “the resources 
it needs” — would be commit- 
ted as a result of the Govern- 
ment’s comprehensive spend- 
ing review, the Prime 
Minister told more than 3,000 
delegates at the anniversary 
conference in London. 

However, there was a price 
to pay in return. The NHS 
bad to embrace change and 
become more consumer 
friendly, drawing on best 
practice in both public and 
private sectors. 

“People’s expectations 
change. People know that hos- 
pitals work round the dock, 
but they still sometimes feel 
that the instant access, seven 
day, 24 hour world they nor- 
mally live In appears to have 
passed the NHS by.” 

The service had also to do 
better at some of the simple 
things. Too often, people com- 
plained of unpleasant food, 
disrespectful treatment of (he 
elderly and doctors who failed 
to explain things simply. 
“None of these things mean 
that you necessarily get bad 
treatment . . . But they are the 
thing s you remember. And 
they are unacceptable in a 
modern health service.” 


He confirmed to the confer- 
ence. which is sponsored by 
the Guardian, that the NHS 
would get a three year fund- 
ing settlement next month. 

He gave no indi catio n of its 
worth — speculation suggests 
it could be at least £8 billion 
— but acknowledged that the 
service was under-funded 
that It had laced “very to ug h" 
financial limits for the first 
two years of the Labour 
government 

The cash would be the Gov- 
ernment’s side of a contract to 
renew the NHS. The other I 
side would be an obligation | 
on the service's part to mod- 
ernise. 

“Change and reform there 
should be — and no vested in- 
terests. no conservative in- 
stincts, no reluctance to do 
things differently should 
stand in the way of that” . 

In many ways, the prob- 
lems facing the service paral- 
leled those of 50 years ago. Al- 
though people no longer had 
to worry about paying to see 
the doctor, there was new in- 
security through having to 
wait for appointments and 
worry about whether they 
would fit around work, 
whether they would be can- 
celled and whether the allo- 
cated surgeon would be the 
best 

Quality of care was too 
patchy, and organisation of 
the service was not tailored to 
the needs of “the hectic lives 
that so many people lead”. 

The NHS could achieve effi- 
ciency savings of at least 12 
per cent if all trusts per- 
formed as well as the top 



quarter. To foster that the 
Government intended to des- 
ignate “beacon” hospitals and 
surgeries which, like beacon 
schools, would encourage 
others to match their 
excellence. 

There would also be an 
NHS modernisation hind, set 
up as part of the funding in- 
crease, which would support 
schemes such as hospital 
refurbishment and computer- 


isation provided they yielded 
results. 

Likenin g the approach to 
modernisation of his party, 
Mr Blair said: “Modernisa- 
tion for me was never about 
ditching traditional values. It 
was about breathing new life 
into them. And I feel exactly 
the same way about the 
health service." 

The speech was well 
received by the conference at 


Earls Court, although leaders 
of NHS organisations 
reserved final judgment until 
the size of the fu nding in- 
crease was known. 

Karen Caines, director of 
the Institute of Health Ser- 
vices Management, said that 
the NHS would need £10 
billion over three years to ef- 
fect real change. After a two- 
year squeeze. £8 billion would 
represent little more than a 
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Hi-tech health care with 
Internet ‘home’ visits 
and operations by robots 


Fiftieth birthday: The Prime Minister with present and former health service workers yesterday photograph: hose hallam 


standstill. “I certainly wel- 
come the tone of what the 
Prime Minister said, bat the 
issue is how do you ten these 
aspirations into reality?” 

The Conservatives also 
piled on pressure for the Gov- 
ernment to come up with 
more than £8 billion, claiming 
that an Increase of only that 
volume would do no more 
than match what they had 
done in government. 


PawidBrtndla 

C ALLING your GP surgery 
to arrange an appoint- 
ment will soon be a thing of 
the past, the Prime M i nister 
has forecast. The NHS Direct 
service will instead be the 
Qrst point of contact. 

The telephone service, al- 
ready being piloted as a help- 
line, will cover 20 per cent of 
England by next spring and 
all of It by the millennlum- 
But its role is to develop into 
a gateway for all forms of 
treatment 

“Booking a date and a time 
to see the doctor, or have an 
operation, will become rou- 
tine and as simple as booking 
a plane,” said Tony Blair. 

“Already there are cardiac 
patients who are having their 
heartbeat monitored by 
phone. And the day is not for 
off when the Internet and in- 
teractive TV will give us the 
convenience of home visits 
that can be done through 
technology** 

Later, in the conference ex- 
hibition. the Prime Minister 
used a video link to the Royal 
Free hospital, north London, 
to discuss the potential of 
technology with Paul Wal- 
lace, professor of primary 
care and population studies. 

One immediate challenge 
facing the NHS Is to establish 
a common information tech- 
nology (IT) system, l ink i n g 
GPS and hospitals so that pa- 
tient records be shared 
among clinicians and the 
paperwork reduced. 

Frank Bums, head of IT 
strategy for the NHS Execu- 
tive, told delegates a compre- 


hensive IT system would also 
enable doctors almost In- 
stantly to find research rele- 
vant to a particular Case. 

Peter Wells, professor cf 
medical physics and bioengi- 
neering at the United Bristol 
Healthcare trust, forecast that 
within 20 years, patients 
could be operated on without 
anybody else In the theatre. 

“There will be robots Is the 
operating room, operated by 
surgeons in their shirtsleeves 
outside. 

“All those people who are 
risks of infection will be 
take n out and the patient will 
be alone with the robots." 

Technological progress was 
so rapid that tt was easily out- 
stripping the cash available 
for treatments. Prof Wells 
said. 

Although he did not use the 
word "rationing'’, he warned: 
“The main challenge for 
healthcare systems in the 
future Is to devise wnys of 
ethical allocation or resources 
according to the prognusis of 
the patient." 

John Bum. professor of 
human genetics at Newcastle 
upon Tyne university, said 
that from next year, the NHS 
would be carrying out a gen 
etic test on every newborn 
baby, pregnant woman and 
surgical patient in urder to 
develop a register of people’s 
vulnerability to disease. 

The ability to develop spe- 
cific drugs for individuals, ac- 
cording to genetic make-up, 
was now so sophisticated that 
one pharmaceuticals com- 
pany alone had a list of 3,000 
proposals. The only limit was 
the supply of technicians to 
do the development. 


Channel 4 comedy drama series 
will move gays out of the ghetto 


Stuart Millar 


F IRST there was the Al- 
ternative Queen’s 
Speech with Quentin Crisp. 
Then came the controver- 
sial Coming Oat theme 
night Now Channel 4 is 
taking its biggest step yet 
into gay television with 
Britain’s first homosexual 
drama series. 

The eight-part series, de- 
scribed as a comedy drama, 
has the working title. As 
Queer As F***, and, set In 
Manchester, follows the 
lives and loves of three gay 
men. ’The intention is to 
gave a different kind of take 
on the way gay life is pre- 
sented,” said a spokes- 
woman. “The aim Is to get a 
large audience, not Just to 
ghetto-lse it It will be very 
contemporary." 

The series is one of the 
first commissions by the 
station’s new head of 


drama. Gub Neal, and is 
part of a push by C4 to 
restore its “battered repu- 
tation” for cutting-edge TV. 
It has been written by Rus- 
sell T Davies who helped 
devise Granada’s series The 
Grand, and will be pro- 
duced by Nicky Schindler 
who made the award-win- 
ning Hillsborough drama. 

The series, which could 
be broadcast next January 
at the earliest, has been 
welcomed by gay rights 
groups. Angela Mason, di- 
rector of Stonewall. said: *T 
feel it is part of the growing 
visibility or lesbians and 
gay men in this country. If 
it’s jndged on the quality of 
the drama rather on how it 
handles gay Issues it will be 
a good thing.” 

Peter Tatchcll of the 
group OutRage! said: “It is 
great that C4 recognises 
that its programming 
should reflect the diversity 
of our society." 
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Donor 

liver 

‘caused 

cancer 9 


SurtBoseley 
Health Correspondent 


A 29- YEAR-OLD pa- 
tient who received 
a liver transplant 
from a woman who 
bad a brain tumour 
has died of the same type of 
cancer, a report in today’s 
Lancet medical journal 
reveals. 

The case “gives cause for 
concern", says a commentary 
elsewhere in the journal. It 
raises questions about the 
safety of using the donated 
organs of those who have died 
of brain tumours. But, say 
Patrick Healey and Connie 
Davis, of the department of 
surgery and transplant ser- 
vices at the University of 
Washington medical center in 
Seattle, because of the acute 
shortage of livers, kidneys 
and other organs, the case is 
not a reason for banning their 
use. 

Organs from patients who 
have died of other sorts of 
cancer are not normally 
transplanted in Britain, other 
countries of the EU and the 
US for fear of tumours devel- 
oping In the recipients. But 
primary malignant brain 
tumours only rarely spread to 
other parts of the body, and so 
they have been an exception. 

About 900 transplants take 
place in Britain each year and 
up to 50 of these might in- 
volve donors who have died 
from a brain tumour. 

The 47-year-old woman who 
died had her brain tumour 
removed, but deteriorated 
and was diagnosed brain dead 
four months later, write Step- 
han Frank and others from 
the departments of surgical 
research and neurosurgery 
and Institute of Pathology at 
the Technical university of 
Dresden in Germany. 

At post mortem, no other 
cancers were found. Her rela- 
tives gave consent and her 
liver and kidneys were trans- 
planted into other patients. 
The two who received kid- 
neys have shown no sign of 
cancer 52 months later. 
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Liberal Catholics dismayed by papal edict 


Parishioners ‘voting with their 
feet’ due to Vatican’s hard line 
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L IBERAL Catholics res- 
ponded with incredu- 
lity anrf dismay yester- 
day to the Pope’s edict 
to stamp out dissent 
Pope John Paul U has ruled 
in an apostolic letter that on a 
wide range of issues, includ- 
ing women as priests, the Vat- 
ican’s teaching 'is to' fre 
regarded as 

binding' on all C&thoiteseAw- 1 
they win face putilsE&itift 
ran g in g from warnings to 
excommunication. 

Liberal Catholic groups in 
the UK and the US argued 
that this papacy was respon- 


sible for the dramatic decline 
of the Church 

“The clique surrounding 
the Pope in Rome have taken 
leave of their senses.” said 
John Cballenor, chairman of 
Catholics for a Changing 
Church. “They are deliber- 
ately shedding all the people 
they regard as wishy washy 
and making a hardline, rigid 
sect of the Catholic Church. 
That has nothing to do with 
the real meaning of Catholi- 
cxsnL 'which is about uniVer- 
sfi8y*and , cBvePsifyW 

Hie ' numbers of Catholics 
in England mid Wales had 
halved in the past 20 years, 
said Mr ChaSenor, as many 
Catholics disaffected with die 
papacy voted with their feet 



The Pope. . .criticism for stifling dissent 

-^Whatr part i c ul arly angers 1 debate oir women priests, 
liberal Catholics is that Car- There is no basis In scrip- 
dinal Joseph Raizinger, head tore to limit the priesthood to 
of the Congregation for the men only," said Mike Hfland. 
Doctrine of the Faith, in his a married Catholic priest and 
explanatory note to the Pope’s coordinator of the Advent 
Letter specifically ruled out group. “They say all 12 


apostles were men. but that is | 
neither here nor there. I 
Should only Jews be ordained , 
because all the apostles were 
Jews? Of course not 
“Everywhere I hear criti- ■ 
ritm of the Catholic Church. 
It talks of justice but it 
doesn’t practise it. It talks of 
human rights but doesn't 
practise them. They want 
pthniwrg to stop their brains 
thinking. If s a sad church 
which needs to kick people 
out; thafs not the way to 
resolve family problems.” 

In the US, Catholics for a 
Free Choice described the 
Pope’s edict as a “pretty des- 
perate move to stifle dissen t 
and the huge wave-of calls for 
church reform." 

Of particular concern to 
many Catholics working as 
teachers and theologians is 
that the document is particu- 
larly addressed to them. In 


recent years rightwing 
groups, such as Pro Pontifire 
et Ecdesla. have taken it 
upon themselves to police 
clerics, bishops and laity for 
signs of unorthodox belief 
They lobby the Vatican with 
considerable success. 

This papacy has been 
marked by clashes with lead- 
ing theologians. Most 
recently the excommunica- 
tion of Father Tissa Balasur- 
iya of Sri Lanka was lifted 
only when he recanted. Hie 
German theologian Hans 
Kting had his licence to teach 
at a Catholic university with- 
drawn When he challenged 
the doctrine of infallibility . 

This apostolic letter is 
Catholic fundamentalism," 
said a prominent liberal Cath- 
olic who did not wish to be 
named. ‘It is a massive exten- 
sion of the doctrine of 
infallibility.” 


But the liver recipient, 
whose sex has not been 
revealed, lived for only five 
months. The body's immune 
system bad been suppressed 
to receive the transplant, 
which allowed the cancer to 
take a rapid hold. Laboratory 
tests showed the cancer was 
of the same type as the do- 
nor's brain tumour. 

The Dresden doctors said 
that ideally, organs from pa- 
tients who have died of pri- 
mary brain tumours should 
not now be used. But, they 
write: “Imbalances between 
the demand for donor organs 
and their availability necessi- 
tates running the small risk 
of donor transmission. At 
present the precise risk of 
this complication is 
unknown." 

The Lancet commentary 
says this Is the third known 


Case of cancer 
transmitted by 
transplant poses ‘a 
difficult clinical and 
ethical problem 1 

case of cancer being transmit- 
ted in this way. It poses "a 
difficult clinical and ethical 
problem”. 

In the US, there are more 
than 9,000 patients waiting for 
liver transplants. In 1996, the 
waiting time was a year and 
953 patients died while on the 
list If organs from patients 
with brain tumours were not 
used, it would deny 47 pa- 
tients the chance of life, the 
commentators say. 

Patients with such tumours 
could be considered “mar- 
ginal" donors, whose organs 
would only be used for those 
who would die without an im- 
mediate transplant “Today’s 
report justifies caution with 
and -ftirther investigation of 
the use of patients with brain 
tumours as organ donors. But 
policy should not be changed 
before there is more data." 
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Luke Harding on the tragic background to murder 


Control freak with volcanic temper 


Billie-Jo 
Jenkins 
bloomed 
as a bright, 
pretty girl, 
seemingly 
happy in a 
new family 
where she 
thought 
she had 
found 
safety and 
stability 



The 

victim 


BUUe^Jo: neither police not social workers suspected anything amiss with her new home 



ILUE-Jo Jenkins 
was not tacky with 
her natural 
parents. But in her 
foster family — 
who were unrelated but 
shared a surname — she ap- 
peared at last to have found 
stability, love happiness. 

Her life with Sion and Lois 
Jenkins had all the hoTTmaHra 
of a middle-class success 
story. Fostered at the age of 
nine, she blossomed Into an 
exceptionally pretty, confi- 
dent, popular girl, who as- 
pired to be an actress and 
who had left her chaotic eariy 
upbringing behind her. Until, 
that was, she was bludgeoned 
to death by the one adult die 
should have been able to rdy 

OIL 

Bfllie-Jo's early years were 
spent in a tough part of East 
London. Her Esther, Bin Jen- 
kins, was an unemployed 
painter and decorator, who 
served time in prison after 
being convicted of GBH. 
following a vicious assault. 
He had been arrested origi- 
nally for attempted murder. 

Her mother, Deborah Jen- 
kins, was a heavy drinker 
with a criminal record of her 
own, who- was found guilty of 
cheque book fraud. 

. When BDlie-Jo was seven, 
her 1 parents split up. In 



Bill and Deborah Jenkins: fled the court in distress after seeing film of the murder scene 


August 1989, social services 
intervened when It seemed 
likely that Mrs Jenkins would 
go to prison — just as Mr Jen- 
kins emerged from jalL Bfllie- 
Jo, her older brother, Daryl, 
and younger half sister, Mar- 
garet, were all taken into 
care. After a short period in a 
children's home, Newham 
council, in London, decided to 
try and find the three chil- 
dren a foster family. 

It was then that the wheel 
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of fortune appeared to turn 
for BilUe-Jo. Lois Jenkins, 
herself a social worker In 
neighbouring Tower Hamlets, 
responded to an adoption ad- 
vert Billie-Jo attended the 
swma school as the Jenkins's 
own daughters — and Billie- 
Jo was also a Jenkins, a 
happy coincidence. Police 
checks turned up nothing 
amiM on BiHIe-Jo's new fern- 
fly. Lois's and Sion's personal 
references were legitimate. 

So BQlle-Jo was fostered by 
the Jenkins, and found her- 
self with four adoring, ready- 
made sisters. Not long after- 
wards mum and dad — as 
Billie-Jo called than — and 
the five girls moved to a large 
Victorian hnmp in Hastings. 

There was little doubt that 
Billie-Jo was a difficult child. 
At first she would rip toe 
heads off her dolls. And there 
was one sinister omen. When 
questioned by social workers. 
Sion Jenkins admitted that he 
sometimes “slapped'* his nat- 
ural daughters when they 
misbehaved. He said this 
would stop when Billie-Jo 
joined toe family; they be- 
lieved him. 

Billie-Jo settled In well in 
her new home. She did well at 
school, and attended, the local 
church. On family vldeos,.she 
appears a self-confident, open. 

forthright, boisterous, chal- 
lenging young woman who 
was, in the nicest way. some- 
thing of a challenge to an al- 
ready overstretched family. 

“I knew her for four years," 
said one social work source. 
“I often saw BDlie-Ja on her 
own and talked about how she 
was feeling. She seemed very 
happy. As far as she was con- 
cerned this was a really good 
home for her. She did very 
well with them." 

So well, in feet, that two 
months before ber death, in 


December 1996. Sion and Lois 
Jenkins became Blllle-Jo's 
legal guardians, together with 
her natural father. Bill, with 
whom she still had contact 
The visits from her social 
worker every six to eight 
weeks stopped. She was, it ap- 
peared. totally settled into her 
promising new life — until 
the Saturday afternoon when 
it all ended as she painted the 
patio doors. She was six 
weeks short of her 14th 
birthday. 

On the first day of the trial 
outside court. Bill Jenkins 
tried to attack Sion, whom he 
believed had stolen Billie-Jo 
from him; he had to be 
restrained by police officers. 
Watching throughout the 
trial from the balcony, he and 
his former wife, Deborah, cut 
a pltlfUl spectacle. They al- 
ways sat apart, sometimes 
angry, sometimes weeping. 
When harrowing footage of 
toe murder scene was shown 
to toe jury, both fled the pub- 
lic gallery. 

The Jenkins's natural 
daughters did not appear in 
court Their account of their 
father’s movements on that 
Saturday was conflicting and 
confused, aiding neither the 
prosecution nor the defence. 
After toe murder, in notes 
pinned up outside their home, 
they paid their own special 
i tribute to Billie-Jo. 

"Bye Bill’* Lottie’s note 
^ad. “I think about you 
every minute of the day. I will 
never forget you. You were 
kind and loving and made me 
laugh. I'll never forgot that." 
Under hearts and kisses, 
Annie added: ‘Til love you 
forever. You always made me 
laugh. What's heaven like? 1 
suppose you got there first" 
She drew a picture of their 
hamster, adding: “Charlie 
misses you. Goodbye." 
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The 

killer 


T O HIS pupils, to his 
community, and to 
his neighbours, 
Sion David Charles 
Jenkins appeared to 
be a model of respectability. 
He was a deputy head 
teacher, a Cons e r vativ e can- 
didate and a committed Chris- 
tian. To the gifts of a wen-con- 
nected, and wen-off family, he 
was additionally blessed with 
suave good looks. 

- And yet behind th is facade 
Jenkins was a philandering 
conman with a volcanic tem- 
per, Who WOUld sl WP 
punch his wife in moments of 
secret fnry. 

The summer before Bfllie- 
Jo‘s murder, Jenkins also ini- 
tiated a predatory affair with 
a 17-year-old girl, whom he 
met by rfianftw after calling 
round at a colleague's house. 
She and Jenkins were briefly 
left alone when the colleague 
went out to collect his teenage 
son — the girl's boyfriencL 
Jenktns and the 17-year-old 
met an half a dozen occasions, 
indulging in “sexual fumb- 
hngfe”'W the dismal venue of 
the station car park In Battle, 
East Susses. Keen to impress, 
J enkins drove to these encoott- 
ters in his white MG sports 
car. His wife, Lois, knew noth- 
ing of the liaison. 

But, although she may have 
been unaware of her hue- 
band’s predilection for young 
girls, she was well acquainted 
with his capacity for sudden 
violence. 

Even before they got mar- 
ried in December 1982, at a 
small Baptist chapel in 
Bournemouth, Jenkins had 
lost his temper and hit Lois. 
The abuse continued for 15 
years. He was almost “child- 
like” in his method of assault, 
according to a detective, often 
pulling her hair. Once he per- 
forated her eardrum. On an- 
other occasion he hurt her so 
badly she had to he taken to 
hospital She gave different 
accounts of how she came by 
her injuries, neither implicat 
tag herhusband. * ■ 

•hr the summer 1 of" 1996, 
seven months before the nmr- 
der, there was a: chiHIng pre- 
lude of what was to come. 
While o n holiday with an- 
other family, Jenkins was 
seen hurling BiTIle-Jo across 
a room on to a bed and kick- 
ing her on her sprained an- 
kle. Realising he bad been 
seen by members of the other 
family, Jenkins calmly left 
the room. Nothing more was 
said. 

There is evidence that he 
found his foster daughter’s 
sexual precocity challenging. 
While there is no suggestion 
th at he was Interfering with 
Billie-Jo, he did not like the 
way she behaved. Hours be- 
fore she was murdered, BLEUe- 
Jo put her legs around his 
shoulders as he crouched. 

“She was a natural flirt," a 
detective said. What irritated 
Jenkins is the way this wilfiil 
13-year-old was using her sex- 
uality to challenge his 
authority. 

Hfa natural daughters knew 
, not to. question his comput. 
sion for total control. When 
'they ‘misbehaved, he would 
. hit them with what they nick- 
named “naughty sticks" and 
- slippers. He hit them so often 
. they assumed all children 
were treated the same way. 

At the time of BflliesJo Jen- 
kins’s murder in February 
last year, Jenkins was living 
another lie- Not only was he 
secretly unfaithful to his wife, 
and abusive to his chil d ren, 
but he had also lied spectacu- 
larly about his educational 
qualifications. His bogus CV 
had deceived a series of 
schools, and had propelled 
him to the the to® of his 

profession- ’ _ 

The deputy headmaster or 
.William Parker boys’ compre- 
hensive in Hastings, he was 
due to take over as headmas- 
ter the following term. He 
would have been just 40. On 
paper he appeared the perfect 
canditate: enthusiastic, hard 

working ami, above all, well 
qualified.- 

In fect, his entire teaching 
gairfw was predicated on the 
most simple of deceits. De- 
spite being sent to one of Scot- 
land’s premier fee-paying 
ySfappig; Glasgow Academy, 
Jenkins had been a mediocre 
student, .flunking his highers.. 
"He was not one of our high- 
est fliers,” David Comins, the 
present h e ad m aster, said; : 

-This faflur© presented nun 
with a problem; how to get on- 



Sion 

Jenkins 


was- 
behind the 
piety, 
success 
and good 
looks - 
a lying 
conman 
who beat 
and 

cheated 
on his wife 


Sion and Lois Jenkins appealing far help to catch the kill er at a news conference in Hastings after the murder of their foster daughter Billie-Jo 
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in life? The answer was easy: 
invent a few more qualifica- 
tions. After leaving school at 
18, in June 1975, following a 
peripatetic childhood, Jen- 
kins attended Nonington. a 
now-defunct teacher training 
college near Canterbury. 
Here he scraped a pass in PE 
and art Twenty years later 

this humMe q ualificatio n harf 

been transformed Into a 
degree from Kent university. 
Soon after his arrest detec- 
tives discovered he had not 
been at Gordoustotm — as he 
claimed. ‘His CV was 80 per 
cent fiction," an officer said. 

Astonishingly, no one ever 
checked. ' Armed with brit- 
liant exam: results, Jenkins’s 
ascent was swift. He taught at 
schools in Kent and east Loth 
don, where he. acquired a rep- 
utation as a “charismatic 
preacher-teacher". 

In 1985 he moved from 
teaching art to the English de- 
partment of Stepney Green 
school in Tower Hamlets. “He 
had quite a reputation as a 
philanderer." a close col- 
league said. “Rumour bad it 
he was having an affair with 
a secretary. ’Then he got reli- 
gion in a serious way.” 


member of his department 


‘Jenkins 
controlled 
everything about 
his life and the life 
of his family, but 
occasionally lost 
it. He lost control 
on Febniafy 15, 
but from the 
minute he 
dropped that tent 
spike he was in 
control again’ 


Although he was careful 
never to hit the boys he 
taught, Jenkins's abnormal 
temper was noted. “There 
was a kind of controlled fhry 
which could be triggered by 
terribly wrrmil things. I didn’t 
like it because the fhry was 
directed at easy targets.” the 
colleague said. 

Jenkins's previous school 
in Walthamstow, where he 
was head of media studies, 
gave him glowing references 
on his move to Hastings In 
1992. “Sion was very charis- 
matic — very good at motivat- 
ing staff and students alike, ” 
the head, Len Banister, said. 
“He was very enthusiastic 
and got Involved in sports." 

Others, however, were stag- 
gered at his rise and rise. 
“There was wild surprise ami 
fairly severe shock that Sion 
should have been elevated cm 
the basis of not very much** 


declared. 

Jenkins met his future wife, 
then Lois Ball, at a party in 
Whitechapel hospital in east 
London. They married when 
she was a 21-year-old student 
nurse and he was a 25-year- 
old teacher. As well as the as- 
saults on her. Jenkins also 
punched his eldest daughter, 
Annie, In the stomach. Annie 
was so badly winded she had 
to lie down to recover. 

The neigh hoar*: suspected 
no thing - NOr did the social 
worker who every six to eight 
weeks would come dowrUhom. 
London to check on Bfilie-Jo’s 
progress. • — 

“He'S a ^krvely bloke; : so 
even-tempered," neighbour 
Peter Webb said. “I have 
never heard him raise his 
voice,” Mr Webb’s wife, Ann, 
added. If Lois told her close 
female friends what was go- 
ing on, they kept a discreet 
sifenoe. 

Every brick appeared to be 
in place — financial, spiri- 
tual, political. In 1994 Jen- 
kins stood as a Conservative 
councillor In a previously 
safe Tory ward of Hastings, 


West St Leonards. He lost by 
50 votes to a Liberal Demo- 
crat. He campaigned on 
ticket of family values and 
law and order. 

When he was charged with 
■Billle-Jo’s murder. Sion’s 
family refused to talk to the 
police. Instead, his father put 
his business contacts to work 
to help . raise the £250,000 
costs of hail- Magistrates had 
decided that, exceptionally, 
Jenkhis was at greater risk in 
jaff -than outside it In the 
months before the trial, he 
lived away from his wife and 
children at a secure house in 
Aberystwyth, west Wales. 
One of the best daftyma barris- 
ters, Anthony Scrivener QC. 
was hired, as well as two 
bodyguards to keep him from 

harrn. 

Zu court JenkmS cut a dap- 
per figure. Hemay have been 
estranged from hf« wife, who 
was gradually persuaded of 
his guilt by foe police. But, 
until the end, he seemed con-' 
fident he would beacqnitted- 

In foe end though, bis abil- 
ity to lie his way out of trou- 
ble, a talent which had served 
him so wen in foe past, failed 
to save him from Justice. 

Why, then, did he kill Bil- 
lie-Jo? 

A detective in the investiga- 
tion taam said of Jenkins: “He 
is delu sio nal and an absolute 
central freak. We don't realty 
know why he murdered BD- 
lie-Jo, except that he had a 
temper that didn't show itself 
very often — but when it did, 
it was extreme. 

“Jenkins controlled every- 
thing about his life and the 
life of his family, but occa- 
sionally lost it He lost control 
on February 15, but from the 
mimtta he dropped that tent 
spike he was in control again. 

“He really believes he 
didn’t murder BIHfe-jo be- 
cause he has blanked it from 
his mind." 




If Scotland is Hot to become the thin 
end of the wedge for tiie Govemment, 


Labour needs to wake up. 

Mark Seddon, editor of Tribune 
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Trust fund 
saves Old 
Vic theatre 


Eton dtaistar 
Arts Correspondent 


T HE Old Vic theatre in 
London has received 
a stay of execution 
following a Last-min- 
ute intervention by a trust 
which has put down £1.5 mil- 
lion towards the building's 
£3.5 minion purchase price. 
The theatre’s Canadian 
owners have given the trust 
21 months to produce the 
remaining £2 minion. The 
sale is well below the original 
£7 minion asking price. 

The Intervention follows a 
plea from the Culture Secre- 
tary, Chris Smith, to the 
owners, Canadian impresa- 
rios Ed and David Mirvish, 
for more time to allow the pri- 
vate sector to bid to preserve 
the buHding as a theatre. 
Higher bids had been made 
by groups proposing to turn 
the theatre into a lapdancing 
venue and a nightclub. 

Announcing the news yes- 
terday, Mr Smith said: “In 
February. I called for some- 
one to rescue the theatre. The 
Old Vic theatre trust’s plan 
shows the energy and deter- 
mination needed for the task. 

I am truly thrilled that this 
has happened am confi- 
dent that this marks the start , 
of an exciting new era for a j 
great British theatre.” 

Alex Bernstein, former 1 
chairman of the Granada | 
group, is to chair the charita- 1 


j ble trust, with Royal Court di- 
rector Stephen Daldry and 
theatre impresario Sally 
Greene as the other members. 

Mr Bernstein said: “All 
theatre-goers love the Old Vic 
fin* its place in the history of 
British theatre. Our now 
is to ensure its future be- 
comes as important as its 
past” Mr Bernstein was ap- 
proached just two weeks ago 
to work with the trust. 

Mr Daldry said: “Chris 
Smith spoke to a number at 
people about getting a chari- 
table trust together, and 
that he - would negotiate the 
delay, rm toe first person to 
slag off ministers if they're 
not performing well, but an 
this occasion he’s done really 
wen.” 

The trust, which will be 
looking to attract more mem- 
bers, also aims to invest in 1 
the fabric at the buHding, pos- 
sibly with the help of grants 
from the National Lottery. 

“The trust is not in the 
business of producing plays 
itself/’ said Mr Daldry. “We 
fed it is a home for compa- 
nies rather than individual 
productions. We’ve got to look 
at the long game. We’ve got to 
look at what might be in there 
In 20 years’ time, not 
tomorrow.” 

The most obvious candidate 
to appear at toe Old Vic is toe 
Peter HaH Company, which 
ran an acclaimed repertory 
season at the theatre until its 
closure last year. 


News in brief 


Mothers 

‘executed’ 

POLICE are investigating 
links between the execution- 
style murders erf 1 two young 
women. Detectives are also 
considering the possible in- 
volvement of drugs. 

Michelle Carby, aged 30, 
wasshot in thehead on Mon- 
day night or Tuesday morning 
at her home in Stratford, east 
London. Her children, aged 12, 
10 and four ran into toe street 
For help on Tuesday morning. 
Detective Chief Inspector 
Andrew Kay, who is leading 
the investigation, said police 
were keeping an open mind 
about links with toe murder of 
Avril Johnson, also 30, who 
was killed In front of her two 
young children in herBrixtun 
home last Thursday. She had 
been tied to a chair before 
being shot through toe head. 
—Dunam Campbell 

Drag boy 
forgiven 

A 14- YEAR-OLD boy who 
handed an ecstasy tablet to a 
friend who became Britain's 
youngest victim of toe drug 
was forgiven by the dead boy's 
mother yesterday. 

Phyllis Woodlock, aged 35, 
spoke to the boy outside the 
High Court in Edinburgh, 
where his case was sent to a 
children’s hearing for 
sentencing. 

“1 told him not to blame 
himself,” she said. The boy, 
who cannot be named for legal 
reasons, bad admitted a 
charge of culpable homicide. 
Andrew Woodlock was 13 
when he tried the drug. 

A second accused, Alexan- 
der Macfarlane, aged 23, of 
Motherwell, was jailed for six 
years after he admitted being 
concerned in the supply of 
drugs. 

Lawrence 

adjournment 

THE public inquiry into the 
investigation of the racist 
murder or teenager Stephen 
Lawrence was adjourned for 
two weeks yesterday . 

The hearing in south Lon- 
don will reconvene for two 
days to take evidence from the 
final two witnesses, Imran 
Khan, the Lawrence family so- 
licitor, and former Metropoli- 
tan police commander Ray 


Adams, who was in charge of 
police operational support 

The Inquiry chairman. Sir 
William Macpheraon, will then 
undertake the second part of 
his task, “to identify the les- 
sons to be learned for the in- 
vestigation and prosecution of 
racially motivated crimes”. 

He is expected to visit other 
cities, including Bristol, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester, be- 
fore writing his report for pub- 
Ucatlon later this year. 

— David Palllster 

Abuse costs 
Met £30,000 

A FAILURE to apologise after 
a student was called an “Irish 
bastard” and a “thick Paddy" 
has cost the Metropolitan 
police £30,000. He was (me of 
two men who yesterday won 
£10,350 damages at a London 
court for felse imprisonment 
and assauiL Each said he 
would have been happy to 
settle for an apology. 

James Payne, 34, and 
George Himonas. 38, both 
mature students at Enfield 
university, north London, 
were arrested in 1993 after 
officers saw them take home 
four discarded bricks. 

The court beard that 
Detective Constable Neil 
Barrie bad engaged in a 
torrent of anti-Irish abuse 
against Mr Payne and bashed 
his head against a walL Costs 
could be up to £20,000. 

— Dunam Campbell 

Driving card 
unveiled 

THE design of toe new driving 
licence, complete with the 
holder’s photograph, was 
revealed yesterday. The same 
size as a credit card, it will 
also show a copy of the 
driver’s signature, the 
address, date of birth and driv- 
ing entitlement details. 

Those who pass their test 
from late July onwards will be 
issued with toe licences. But 
holders of current non-photo . 
licences will be able to hang 
on to them until they expire or 

the details on them chang e. 
Prom July, 1989, an applica- 
tions will result in pbotocard 
licences. 

Procedures win be tight 
Applicants wffl be required to 
supply a recent passport-style 
photograph, countersigned by 
an authorised person, 
together with supporting 
documents. 
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A grass-lined moccasin from the collection preserved in a Missouri cave 


Slingbacks and slip-ons clad 
feet of Americans in 6300BC 


"| HE early North Ameri- 
I cans were a step or two 
ahead in the world of dress 
codes- The first fashion 
shoes — sandals, slingbacks 
and slip-ons — have been 


dated at up to 8,300 years 
old. writes Tim Radford. 

The shoes, originally pre- 
served in a dry cave in Mis- 
souri and now dated pre- 
cisely for the first time, are 


prehistoric by any mea- 
sure- In 6300 BC, the first 
fa r m i ng communities were 
experimenting with peas, 
wheat and barley in the 
Middle East, and it would 
be another 1,000 years be- 
fore the first cities would 
spring up in Mesopotamia. 

And yet across the Atlan- 
tic, 2,000 years before the 


Egyptians began stringing 
harps, people In the New 
World were e xp er i menting 
with complex shoe designs, 
according to the US journal 
Science today. 

H omans began to >* nm p in 
the cave in the Missouri 
River blQffo 10,000 years 
ago and over 7,500 years 
kicked off shoes and lost 


them. Out of 35 specimens, 
scientists led by Jenna Ku- 
traff of Louisiana state uni- 
versity identified four san- 
dals and 13 slipons. 

Four shoes were padded 
with fibres from a plant 
known as rattlesnake mas- 
ter- Three had sole, toe, 
back and vamp. Others 
were bits of leather and 


padding. Some told of 
people wanting to put their 
best foot forward: fibres 
were twisted and interlaced 
to form straps, soles and 
heels. Some were worn 
with holes in the soles. 

“We had artists and crafts- 
people even then,” Kathryn 
Jacques of Ohio state univer- 
sity told Science. 
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Next week MPs rule on new charges against Geoffrey Robinson. David Hencke sets out the allegations 
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Minister’s 
moment 
of truth 


O N TUESDAY 
one of Gordon 
Brown's closest 
allies, multi- 
millionaire 
businessman 
and fellow Treasury minister, 
Geoffrey Robinson, should 
learn whether be has been a 
knave or just incredibly lax 
over his business affairs. At 
stake is bis Job at the Trea- 
sury, bis Parliamentary < 
future, and bis reputation for 

finarw-iwi 

MPs on the powerful Com- : 
moos standards and privi- 
leges committee will have to 
decide for the second time , 
within a year whether Mr 
Robinson hag failed to dis- 
close to Parliament the full ' 
scale of his complex business I 
affairs. 

They have had two weeks to ! 
muQ over *a memorandum 
from Sir Gordon Downey, the 
Parliamentary Commissioner 
for Standards, on whether Mr 
Robinson has told him the 
truth that he did not receive a 
£200,000 payment from a com- 
pany owned by the Labour 
tycoon and crook, Robert 
Maxwell. 

What is emerging from any- 
body closely connected to the 
case is that Sir Gordon is not 
fairing the minister's word on 
face value. 

Former fellow Maxwell di- 
rectors. liquidators and ac- 
countants are thought to have 
best closely questioned by 
Sir Gordon in his search to 
trace whether a payment was 
made. His findings are ex- 
pected to be very thorough 
when they are published next 
week. 

Mr Robinson has every 
reason to be on tenterhooks. 
Last July the backbench 
Labour MP. Robert Wareing. 
faced a week’s suspension 
without pay from Parliament 
and was forced to apologise to 
MPs for not declaring a mere 
£6.000 paid for consultancy 
work. The suspension stood 
even though Mr Wareing told 
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MPs that he had paid the 
money back. Mr Robinson is 
facing much bigger charges 

Peter Lilley. the deputy 
leader of the Conservative 
Party, and David Heathcoat- 
Amory, shadow chief secre- 
tary to the Treasury, have 
three central complaints; 

□ They claim he hid from 
Parliament a £200,000 direc- 
torship with Hollis Indus- 
tries. a company taken over 
by Robert Maxwell, which 
went bankrupt in 1991. 

□ That he foiled to declare 
another £150.000 payment 
from another company. Cen- 
tral and Sherwood, owned by 
Robert MaxwdL 

□ They have also asked Sir 
Gordon to investigate any 
other associated companies 
where Geoffrey Robinson was 
a director to see if he was paid 
— which again should have 
been declared to Parliament. 

Mr Robinson’s explanation 
is that the accounts of Hollis 
Industries pic, which record 
the payment of £200,000. are 
inaccurate and he was never 


The Paymaster 
General says he 
did not receive 
a £200,000 
payment from a 
company 
owned by 
Robert 
Maxwell. The 
Parliamentary 
Commissioner 
for Standards is 
not taking the 
minister’s word 
at face value 


paid — so he had no need to 
declare it. He does not deny 
receiving the £150,000 pay- 
ment but says the timing of 
the publication of the Regis- 
ter of Member's Interests — 
which logs MPs’ remunera- 
tions — meant it missed a 
deadline. Payments only have 
to be recorded in the year 
they were made. 

His argument on the rest is 
that there is no need to de- 
clare any unpaid 
directorship. 

The effect of a guilty verdict 
on any of these charges would 
be devastating for a high-fly- 
ing minister who has come 
from nowhere to be a dose 
confident of the Chancellor 
and the Prime Minister. 

It will also be bound to 
reopen a closed chapter in foe 
minister's life on his relation- 
ship with Robert Maxwell and 
how he came to amass such a 
fortune in foe 1970s and 1980s. 

His well-published business 
relationship with Joska Bour- 
geois. a Belgian millionairess 
who made him her heir ex- 
plains part of the picture. 

But MPs have been amazed 
how the former chief execu- 
tive of Jaguar cars has man- 
aged to amass two Lutyens 
mansions in Surrey and 
Hampshire; a luxury pent- 
house in Park Lane; and two 
luxurious apartments in 
Cannes as well as a Tuscan 
estate. 

He still has a problem if he 
is acquitted. One Labour MP 
put it this way: “His explana- 
tion on why he did not de- 
clare the money is almost 
worse than admitting be took 
the cadi. 

“What we have is a Trea- 
sury minister admitting that 
he never checked the ac- 
counts of company he chaired 
— which he should do by law 
— and never noticed for six 
years that he had been folsely 
credited with £200,000. What 
does that say for the compe- 
tence of a minister of foe 
crown?” 


The ties that 
bound Maxwell 
and Robinson 


Dan Atkinson on the former links with a 
thieving tycoon and a Belgian tax dodger 


T HERE is no mystery as 
to why foe tycoon Rob- 
ert Maxwell took an in- 
terest in the business 
career of Geoffrey Robinson. 

In May 1982, Maxwell spoke 
of bis ambition to create a 
master-com p an y that would 
re-energlse tired British in- 
dustrial in tho mannpr 
of foe state-owned Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation 
(IRC) of the 1960s. By happy 
chance, Mr Robinson had ac- 
tually been an IRC senior ex- 
ecutive from 1968-70. 

Seen in this light, it is also 
unsurprising that Maxwell 
should have placed Mr Robin- 
son at the centre of his once- 
substantial m ginpArinp inter- 
ests as the tycoon sought to 
regenerate Britain's indus- 
trial heartland. 

Nor are the generous prices 
paid by Maxwell for assets 
associated with Mr Robinson 
especially sinister. Maxwell 
paid too much for almost 
everything be bought, ending 
with his decision to pay about 
$1 billion over the odds for US 
publisher MacmUlan. 

But however logical the 
relationship may be, the 
ghost of Robert Maxwell is 
p m p r g in g as significant a fig- 
ure in the Paymaster Gener- 
al’s troubles as the ghost of 
Belgian businesswoman 
Joska Bourgeois, who estab- 
lished a £12 million “discre- 
tionary .trust” in foe Channel 
islands of which Mr Robinson 
and b'is family are the 
beneficiaries. 

It was the discovery by the 
media exf this. trust last year— 
shortly after Mr Robinson 
had been put in charge of a 
crackdown on tax dodging — 
that triggered the Paymaster 
General’s current difficulties. 

Taken together, the Max- 
well and Bourgeois links 
have, at the very least, tar- 
nished Mr Robinson's image 
,as a successful businessman 
who made his money the hard 
way, in the industrial belt of 
the Midlands. The impression 


seems rather that foe Robin- 
son fortune owes more to 
Maxwellian sh^re-shuffiing 
and clever tax planning than 
metalhashing activities. 

Maxwell was, notoriously, a 
liar and thief, who stole more 
than £400 million from com- 
pany pension funds. Mrs 
Bourgeois was a tax dodger of 
the highest calibre — admit- 
tedly not a peculiarity for foe 
subjects of Belgium's byzan- 
tine high-tax regime. 

Nevertheless. Mr Robinson 
would seem unfortunate in 
his choice of associates. Few 
of Maxwell’s deals appear to 
make much sense in foe cold 
light of day. and that is bound 
to create suspicion. 

Mr Robinson’s Bourgeois 
connection is relatively 
straightforward. After his 
IRC service he became, 
following a spell with British 
Leyland In the UK and Italy, 
chief executive of Ley land’s 1 
luxury cars offshoot. Jaguar. 
Mrs Bourgeois held the Bel- 
gian Jaguar dealership, and i 
became a friend of the family. I 


The Maxwell 
and Bourgeois 
links have, at 
the very least, 
tarnished 
Robinson’s 
image as a 
businessman 
who made his 
money the hard 
way, rather 
than by share 
shuffling and 
clever tax 
planning 


The Robinsons became, on 
her death in 1996, discretion- 
ary beneficiaries of the Orion 
Trust she set up in the Chan- 
nel Islands. In theory this 
means foe trustees could re- 
fuse to disburse anything to 
the Robinsons. In practice it 
is through Orion that foe 
Bourgeois connection touches 
Mr Robinson's links with 
Robert MaxwdL 
During 1996, Stenbell — a 
small personnel company 
founded by Mr Robinson — 
bought from Mr Robinson 
rights worth £10 million in 
shares in foe TransTec com- 
pany be had built up with 
help from Maxwell Stenbell 
then sold the shares to Orion 
in an “arm’s length" deal. 

TransTec was originally a 
modest company founded by 
Mr Robinson to build links 
between academic research 
and business. With Maxwell’s 
help, it became the sizeable 
concern it is today, with £16.7 
million profits in-1997. 

In 1988, Mr Robinson joined 
Maxwell on the board of trou- 
bled engineers Central & Sher- 
wood, then facing difficulties. 
In 1990, under Maxwell's 
watchful eye, TransTec 
“reversed” into C&S for £5.5 
million, against some share- 
holder protests. The terms for 
TransTec were generous — but 
so they were in many deals 
done in those boom days. 

This was one of two big 
Maxwell-related involve- 
ments. In the other, again 
starting in 1988, Mr Robinson 
joined Maxwell on the board 
of Hollis, the one-time furni- 
ture company that was to 
have been the bub of Max- 
well's private IRC. But by this 
time Maxwell had lost Inter- 
est In engineering and sold 
Hollis to a management buy- 
out, Involving Mr Robinson 
as non-executive chairman, 
for £115 million. 

As foe boom went sour, Hol- 
lis hit problems and Maxwell 

— who stffl held a stake — 
pumped in £40 mill km in Feb- 
ruary 1989. Homs sold off as- 
sets and was eventually sub- 
sumed into the Maxwell 
private empire in 1990. Max- 
well documentation, never the 
most accurate, states Mr Rob- 
inson received a £200,000 loy- 
alty payment which he denies. 

Whatever the Maxwell con- 
nection, one thing Is clear. 
The huge Serious Fraud 
Office investigation into the 
tycoon’s failed empire showed 
no interest in Mr Robinson; 
according to one senior 
source, his name was never 
mentioned. 

But whereas Mr Robinson 
foe businessman had little to 
lose from association with 
colourful characters, the Pay- 
master General is finding 
himself judged by tougher 
standards. 
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Young put 
politicians 
lowon 




Lucy Ward 

Political Correspondent 


O NE in 10 young 
people is unable to 
name the Prime Min- 
ister, and only two in 
100 know who Is the Secretary 
of State for Health in a survey 
which gives politicians lower 
ratings than sports and pop 
stars. TV celebrities and reli- 
gious leaders. 

The findings come from a 
survey commissioned by the 
British Youth Council. The 
State of the Young Nation 
poll, which paints a picture of 
an increasingly lost genera- 
tion, believing itself ignored 
by politicians, alienated from 
the political process, and ill- 
prepared for citizenship. 

Almost two thirds of the 16- 
24-year-olds surveyed be- 
lieved national government 
did not listen to their views, 
and nearly three-quarters 
believed they were rarely or 
□ever consulted on decisions 
taken within their 
community. 

If young people feel they are 
not of interest to politicians, 
they repay the indifference in 
full. Despite Tony Blair’s 
near-ubiquitous media pres- 
ence and high popularity rat- 
ing. 10 per cent oT the 1,000 
polled could not identify him 
as prime minister. 

William Hague, however, 
will find little to comfort Him, 
as he lies in his sick bed with 
his national popularity slid- 
ing to a new low of 8 per cent- 
Six out of 10 young people 
surveyed were unaware he is 
leader of the Conservative 
Party. Even more depress- 
ingly for the Tories as they 
launch a drive to rebuild an 
ageing and moribund party 
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by recruiting members in 
their twenties- anri thirties. 
support For the Conservatives 
(and the Liberal Democrats) 
is 8 per cent among the 16-24 
year-olds, while Labour com- 
mands 35 per cent. 

However, the Tories might 
be reassured that the single 
currency aroused the stron- 
gest feeling among largely ap- 
athetic young people, with a 
quarter very much opposed to 
the concept compared with 7 
per cent strongly in favour. 

Paddy Ashdown, leader of 
the Liberal Democrats, fares 
better than Mr Hague hi the 
recognition stakes, with 46 
per cent naming him 
correctly. 

Recognition is lower stQl 
among senior ministers, with 
Frank Dobson proving the 
Cabinet's man of mystery to 
all but a couple of per cent of 
those surveyed. Almost nine 
out of 10 failed to identify 
David Blunkett as Education 
Secretary, and 84 per cent 
could not name the Home Sec- 
retary as Jack Straw. One in 
four could not name th eir , 

constituency MP. 

Politicians have low pres- 
tige as well as low recogni- 
tion: sports stars, teachers, 
pop stars, direct action activ- 
ists, TV celebrities and reli- 
gious leaders come higher on 
young people’s list of most 
respected public figures. 

Critically, at a time when 
the Government seeks ways 
to increase voter participa- 
tion in the Dace or a dismal 
turn-out in May's local elec- 
tions, the survey found one in 
two aged 18 to 24 did not vote 
in the 1997 general election, 
rising to 60 per emit at local 
elections. Fewer than a quar- 
ter of those surveyed said 
they definitely intended to 
vote in next year’s European 
elections. 

Young people blamed lack 
of interest in and knowledge 
of politics for their failure to 
use their vote, together with 
non-registration. Four out of 
ten did not know how to regis- 
ter themselves to vote. 

The survey also found that 
fewer than a quarter of 16-24 
year-olds received any citizen- 
ship education at school. Mr 
Blunkett, a strong advocate of 
teaching citizenship in 
schools, has set up a working 
party ggflTnintng how the sub- 
ject can be taught more widely. 

Martin Wilson, aged 20, the 
chairman of the British 
Youth Council, a representa- 
tive body for young people, 
said the survey demonstrated 
that young people wanted the 
opportunity to learn about 
politics and to be listened to. 

He said: “Much of today's 
politics is about young people 
— the minimum wage, tuition 
fees and the New Deal — yet 
young people are often the 
last to take an interest in poli- 
tics and the last to hear about 
thing s that affect them 

“The result is they fed ex- 
cluded and ignored, like 
second class citizens.” 



‘Off 

message’ 

Paxman 

hits 

back at 

Campbell 

after 

No 10 

jibe at 

Newsnight 

ratings 


Alastair Campbell . . . 'dwindling audience’ 


R elations between 
Downing Street and 
the BBC were last 
night plummeting down- 
wards again as the News- 
night presenter Jeremy 
Paxman accused Tony 
Blair’s press secretary of 
talking “crap”. . 

Mr Paxman was respond- 
ing to Alastair Campbell's 
charge that Newsnight was 
on too late and had a “dwin- 
dling audience”. In the lat- 
est public exchange which 
echoes an earlier spat be- 


tween Downing Street and 
the BBC during Mr Blair's 
Washington trip in Febru; 
ary. Mr Paxman in an 
article in the London Stan- 
dard said: “The real reason 
for His Master’.s Voice 
(Campbell) coming oat with 
tills distortion is that part of 
the Government thinks it 
has ‘a problem’ with the 
World at One and News- 
night . . . we aren't 
apparently 'on message'.” 

In a jibe at the availabil- 
ity of Mr Blair for inter- 


Anne Perkins on 
Downing Street’s 
new spat with BBC 


view. Mr Paxman said: 
“First he fearlessly shared 
a quip or two with Des 
O’Connor, and only yester- 
day he was delighted to 
give us his views on the 
burning subject of the 
week. Not about Kosovo. 
Not about Drumcree or the 
economy. He wanted to talk 
about England's defeat in 
the World Cup/' 

Mr Paxman took issue 
with Mr Campbell's claim, 
delivered in a letter to the 
Times on Wednesday, that 
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Jeremy Paxman. . . Newsnight *a problem’ for Government 


ministers told him they 
were unwilling to go on 
Newsnight “so Jeremy can 
try to persuade the public 
that rm actually some kind 
of criminal*’. 

The TV presenter listed 
ministers prepared to 
answer questions — John 
Prescott, Robin Cook. Alis- 
tair Darling and Donald 
Dewar — on the pro- 
gramme recently. 

Downing Street insists 
that Mr Blair does regular 
BBC Interviews, and 


pointed out that the attack 
came on the day when the 
Prime Minis ter was first 
talking about the future of 
the NHS and then visiting 
Northern Ireland. 

The former Tory PM John 
Major joined the attack last 
night, saying: “I would like 
to know more about how the 
Government will deal with 
the coming recession . . . and 
less about their views on 
fnnthftll, the Spice Girls and 
the freedom of Deirdre from 
Coronation Street.’' 
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Abubakar 

vows to free 
prisoners 


WORLD NEWS 1 1 


Ate Duval Smith 
Africa Correspondent 


T HE United Nations 
secretary general, 
Kofi Annin, said yes- 
terday that he had ob- 
tained a promise from Nige- 
ria's military leaders that all 
remaining political prisoners, 
including the politician Mo- 
shood Abiola, would be 
released. 

The promise appears to sig- 
nal that Nigeria wishes to 
shed its pariah status, but the 
release of Chief Abiola, who 
was jailed by the military 
after claiming to have won 
the 1993 presidential elec- 
tions, seems to depend on his 
giving up the nfaim to lead Af- 
rica’s most populous country. 

“Abiola said he would want 
to be released to get on with 
his life," Mr Annan said be- 
fore leaving the administra- 
tive capital, Abuja, after an 
un sch e duled four-day visit. 
“He told me, 1 am not naive 
enough to think I r an come 
out and be president* 

The timing of the release of 
the estimated 100 prisoners 
was not dear. Mr Annan said: 
“The annn unrgmpnt wffl be 
made at the appropriate time.” 
The promise is the stron- 
gest sign yet that the new mil- 
itary leaders intend to move 
away from the Isolationist 
stance of General s«ni Aba- 
cha, who died on June 8. 
Human rights abuses by his 
regime, including the execu- 
tion of opponents, led to Nige- 
ria’s exclusion from the Com- 
monwealth and an , 
international arms embargo. 

His successor. General Ab- 
dulsalam Abubakar, has tefcwn | 


Steps towards improving Nige- 
ria’s relations with the outside 
world. He has already released 
alleast 30 political prisoners. 

But the condition attached 
to Chief Ablola’s release 
raises new questions about 
the tra n sition, to democracy. 
Within days of being elected 
to power by the military 
co unc il. Gen Abubakar prom- 
ised to abide by his predeces- 
sor's programme tor a transi- 
tion to civilian rule by 
October. There were to be 
elections on August l, at 
which Gen Abacha would 
have been th«» sole candidate. 

Ever since Chief Abiola. I 
aged 60, was Jailed his sup- 
porters have maintained that 
he should be released to be ad i 
a government of national 
unity to organise new elec- 1 
turns. But other opponents of 
the military regime do not 
want Chief Abiola to oversee 
such a transition. 

Mr Ann an said: “There was 
no one saying we have a pres- 
ident who should come and 
take over. Everyone was say- 
ing we want new, free and 
fair elections.’' 

Crucially, the majority of 
the country’s military leaders 
— drawn almost exclusively 
from the north — would be 
unlikely to countenance a 
transition government under 
I Chief Abiola, a businessman 
from the south-west. 

In recent days Chief Abiola, 
who has been moved from 
prison to house arrest, has met 
Emeka Anyaoku, secretary- 
general of the Commonwealth. 
The Commonwealth suspen- 
ded Nigeria in 1995 after the 
execution of nine minority 
rights activists, lndnding the 
writer Ken Saro-Wlwa. 



Frustrated Berbers clash with 
Algerian police as march 
On presidency is blocked 


A N INJURED woman is 
carried away after 
demonstrators stoned 
police in Algiers who 
stopped a march on the 
presidency called by a 


mainly Berber political 
party angered by the kill- 
ing of singer the Loun&s 
Matoub. 

Chants of "GIA, Ponvoir 
assassin** suggested that 


the crowd blamed both the 
rebel Armed Islamic Group 
and the authorities for the 
singer’s death a week ago. 

Loimes was a vocal sup- 
porter of the Berber cause 


and an outspoken democrat 
Berbers are also angry at a 
law which will make the use 
of Arabic compulsory in 
business and education from 
Sunday. — Reuters. 


Mystery of how Clive’s gold surfaced 


Groom sues for damages after 
stripper’s double whammy 


■Joanna Catos In Nmr York 

A WEEK before his wed- 
ding Paul S hlmk onls 
went to the Diamond Dolls 
strip club in Clearwater, 
Florida. Hie club was used 
to stag nights and had en- 
sured its favourite dancer. 
Tawny Peaks, was on duty 
for his stag night. 

Mr Shlmkonls sat on a 
low chair on stage and was 
told to put his head back 
and relax. Alas, what -hap- 
pened next was anything 
but relaxing. 

Ms Peaks began dancing 


and rubbing her assets, 
which at cupslze 69HH are 
surgically enhanced, in his 
face. Mr Shlmkonls rfatnw 
the joint weight of her 
breasts was so heavy that 
his neck was thrust back- 
wards and he suffered 
whiplash. He is suing the 
club fin* $15,000, claiming 
he suffered “disability, 
pain, mental anguish and 
disfigurement**. 

. . “She slammed her breasts 
on my head and just about 
knocked me out,*’ Mr Shin* 
konls said yesterday. “It 
was like two cement blocks 
hit me. I saw stars.” 


Pavtd Peresford 
In Johannesburg 

I T COULD be described as 
a treasure hunt with a dif- 
ference — Clive of India’s 
gold has been discovered, 
but the question Is who found 
it? 

The gold coins — L200 of 
them — have materialised In 
the vaults of the London fine 
arts dealer Spink and Son of 
St James, but no one seems to 
know how they got there. 

The Issue is contentious be- 
cause the South African gov- 
ernment is preparing to do 
battle for the treasure, claim- 
ing It was found within its 
territorial waters. 

The coins were last seen 
when Clive had them loaded 
on board the Doddington for 
shipment to India. In 1755 the 
ship hit a reef off Fort Eliza- 


beth and sank, with the loss 
of 247 lives. There were 23 
survivors. The gold passed 
into the anuain of lost trea- 
sure, in which South Africa’s 
stormy coastline is rich. 

The wreck of the Dodding- 
ton was found in 1977 but 
there was no sign of the gold 
— not, at least, not until 
Spink and Son announced 
last year that they would be 
putting the missing coins up 
for auction. 

Pretoria served a writ ear- 
lier this month claiming 
ownership and demanding 
i the coins’ return. 

Spink said it would not be 
appearing to defend the case. 
Instead a mysterious figure— 
an American Daniel 

Sedwick — materialised. He 
did not claim ownership of 
the gold, but said he was the 
consignor and would be con- 
testing the case. 


The outcome is likely to 
turn on how the coins — esti- 
mated value £300,000 — were 
moved from the bottom of the 
sea, about 3% miles offshore, 
to Spink and Son. 

The Times offered a theory 
in a report on the planned 
auction, claiming that an un- 
identified team searched the | 
wreck again last year, 20 i 
years after the Doddington 
was found. 

The paper suggested that, as 
they were about to give up, the 
team stumbled on the wreck of 
another, heavily armed, vessel 
which contained the coins. 
The salvors believed it was a 
pirate ship, but there is no re- 
cord of the Doddington survi- 
vors speaking of the coins 
being taken by pirates. 

Asked this week where the 
privateer was found, Richard 
Bishop, a Spink’s coin special- 
ist who was to have conducted 


the auction, said: ,r We were 
told it was in the Indian 
Ocean.” 

The location is relevant If it 
lies outside South African ter- 
ritorial waters — at the short- 
est distance, a few miles from 
the Doddington. 

The saga of Clive’s gold has 
brought home to the South 
African authorities the inade- 
quacy of their controls on 
maritime treasures. The 
country's National Monu- 
ments Council is responsible 
for licensing shipwreck sal- 
vage operations, but the gov- 
erning legislation does not 
specify who owns any trea- 
sure discovered . 

Divers are required to hand 
the treasure over to the coun- 
cil. which can decide what it 
keeps and what is returned to 
the finder.The temptation is 
for the finder to smuggle the | 
treasure out of the country. 




Clive of India: His coins had been missing since 1755, until 
they materialised in the vaults of a London fine arts dealer 


CNN retracts 
story of army 
using sarin 
on deserters 


■lamn Kottlo In WwWnaton 


C NN television yester- 
day retracted its con- 
troversial allega- 
tions that the US 
military used sarin nerve gas 
during a Vietnam war mis- 
sion to kill American desert- 
ers hiding in Laos. 

CNN said its story about the 
Operation Tailwind mission, 
which appeared jointly ®n its 
new flagship programme and 
in Time magazine under the 
bytines of April Oliver and 
Peter Arnett, "cannot be sup- 
ported”, and offered a ftin 
apology lo viewers. 

Journalistic standards in 
the United States have already 
come under scrutiny after ex- 
poses of fabricated stories in 
New Republic magazine, the 
Boston Globe and the Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. The madias 
role in the Monica Lewinsky 
aflhir has also been criticised, 
including allegations that in- 
creased competition and jour- 
nalistic careerism have caused 
It to become infected by “Brit- 
ish standards”. 

CNN’s retraction came 
after it hired a leading libel 
lawyer, Floyd Abrams, to in- 
vestigate the sarin story. 

It was challenged by former 
military and government 
sources almost immediately 
after it was broadcast less 
than a month ago. The Penta- 
gon said it had no evid ence to 
support the allegations but Of 
dered an inquiry- 
CNN's military consultant, 
Major-General Perry Smith, 
called the account * sleazy 
journalism” and resigned. 

CNN was attacked by Viet- 
nam veterans, many of wlwm 
pointed out that its owner, Ted 
Turner, is married to the anti- 
Vietnam war campaigner Jane 

F °The^ Operation Tailwind 
story was carried In M m 
Britain by the Observer, the 

Guardian's sister paper. 

Mr Abrams’s report con- 


cluded that the story was not 
supported by the facts- It said 
there was insufficient evi- 
dence that sarin, or any other 
deadly gas, was used and that 
CNN could not confirm that 
American defectors were tar- 
geted, or were even at the 
camp in Laos. 

CNN said yesterday toe 
feult lay with the “editors, 
producers and reporters and 
executives responsible tor the 
report, the programme and its 
contents” and promised “vig- 
orous steps” to strengthen its 
procedures. 

The volte-face win bring 
into question the positions of 
Ids Oliver, who was the CNN 
producer in charge of the in- 1 
vestigation, and Mr Arnett, 
who was the principal repor- 
ter. The reporting: of Mr Ar- 
nett, a Pulitzer prizewinner, 
from Baghdad during the Gulf 
war maf k* Rim CNN’s highest- 
profile journalist 

A Pentagon spokesman, 
Kenneth Bacon, said it was 
■•obviously gratified^ by | 
CNN's retraction. Mr Bacon i 
said the apology was “very 
helpful” to the personnel who 
had taken part in the 1970 
mission. “I hope that the 
retraction will get the same 
publicity that the initial 
charges did.” be said. 

Tfme magazine’s managing 
editor, Walter Isaacson, also 
retracted the story and apato- 
glsed for running A “We 
respect the serious and iortn- 
right way than CNN has re- 
examined this story, and we 
look forward to continuing to 
offlaborate with them." 

The CNN statement, broad- 
cast several times yesterday, 
said nothing was more impor- 
tant to a news organisation 
than a reputation for accuracy, 
felrness and reeponsibilily. 

The statement said 
knowledged serious faults in 
the use of sources who pro- 
vided its original reports and 

that It alone bore responsi- 
bility for both the television 
report and the Time article. 



Fires 

sweep 


Florida 


Dense smoke and fire engulf a main road In the town of Scottsmoor in Brevard county 


Martin Kettle hi Washington 

D OZENS of homes have 
been destroyed and 
thousands of people 
evacuated as wildfires rage 
across large areas of eastern 
Florida. With no rain in sight, 
firefighters predicted yester- 
day that the blazes could only- 
get worse. 

More than 35.000 people 
have been ordered to leave 
their homes and more than 
135 miles of the main north- 
south coastal freeway were 
closed as the fires swept 
closer to coastal communities 
— from Jacksonville in the 
north, south past Daytona 
Beach towards the Kennedy 
Space Centre at Cape 
I Canaveral. 

In the past month more 
than 1.700 fires, many started 
by. lightning striking the 
state's extensive pine forests, 
have spread across an area of 
nearly 400 square miles. 

The biggest concentration 
is in the area west of Daytona 
Beach, ITOm where more than 
30,000 people have been evac- 
uated. A further 5,000 were 

. evacuated from the Brevard 

PHOTOGRAPH: PETER COSGROVE area. 


Suharto makes friends to protect his family wealth 


PMOp Shenon io Washington 

F ormer president Suh- 
arto of Indonesia Is 
working to re-establish 
a political power base to 
shield his family's financial 
empire from sc ru tiny by 
future governments, ac- 
cording to White House 
officials and Western diplo- 
mats in Jakarta. 

There is no direct evi- 
dence that the Suharto fam- 
ily lias tried to bribe politi- 
cal or military leadets, but 
the officials say the the Su- 
harto family is offering to 
underwrite the political 
campaigns of legislators 


who vow loyalty to the fam- 
ily, which has a fortune 
worth billions of dollars. 

UhSted States ofRritefa and 
diplomats agree that he does 
not appear to be seeking 
reinstatement as president. 
He resigned on May 21 
j protests by tens of thou- 
sands n rinilfmwriaivt 

But they say intelligence 
I reports show that he is 
using his wealth and ties to 
the military to help his 
children retain their 
businesses and their top 
posts In the reding political 
party. 

Next week the party, 
known as Golkar, is hold- 
ing a* special national con- 


gress to pick new leaders. 

Mr Suharto Is still chair- 
man' of Its board of patrons, 
and two of his children 
hove been appointed to the 
seven-member organising 
committee for the congress. 
Four of his children are 
members of the country's 
highest legislative body, i 
the People’s Consultative 
Assembly. 4 ' 

That Mr Suharto, aged 
77, retains close ties to the 
j powerful military was evi- 
I dent In June when he ac- 
companied several generals 
to Islamic prayers in mill- 
taiy mosques in Jakarta, 
the capital. 

“Suharto has been very 


active, rounding up support 
wherever he can find it,” a 
senior US official said. 

Another said: “[Hel 
knows that he can't be pres- 
ident again, but he is going 
to make sure that bis kids 
and his cash survive what- 
ever comes.” 

Despite the recent col- 
lapse of the Indonesian cur- 
rency, the Suharto fhmily 
is still widely believed to be 
among the richest on earth. 

After his resignation on 
May 21, Mr Suharto went 
into seclusion for a few 
weeks, reportedly de- 
pressed by his overthrow 
after 32 years In power. 
But diplomats and US offi- 


cials say he has been work- 
ing behind the scenes to 
restore his contacts with 
political, military and reli- 
gious leaders. 

Rumours that he may try 
to return as president, with 
the help of the army, have 
swirled through Jakarta 
since he stepped down. Mil- 
itary leaders have made 
public statements denying 
i that they are helping him 
return to power. 

He was succeeded by his 
vice-president, B.J. Habi- 
bie, who was considered his 
protege, but it is unclear 
What sort of relationship 
exists between them. 

— New York Times. 



SuJbarto: Making use of his 
contacts in the armed forces 
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Cabinet threatens action in courts and at World T rade Organisation to block sanctions against banks by US legislatures 

Swiss dig in on ‘Jewish gold’ claims 


4 ■--- -Z. . 




Hail Tran bi New York 


T HE Swiss govern- 
ment threatened to 
take the United 
States to the World 
Trade Organisation 
yesterday as state and local 
authorities in the US an- 
nounced sanctions against 
Swiss banks accused of mis- 
appropriating the assets of 
Holocaust victims. 

It expressed support for any 
legal action taken by Swiss 
companies, and said it was 
considering tiling a complaint 
with the WTO, created to ar- 
bitrate in International trade 
disputes. The WTO can 
require its member countries 
to honour their commitment 


to global trading regulations. 

"These kinds of sanctions 
are counter-productive, un- 
justified and Illegal,” the 
Swiss Federal Council — the 
cabinet — said. "They consti- 
tute a danger to the good bi- 
lateral relations between 
Switzerland aqd the US.” 

It urged local American fi- 
nance officials and plaintiffs 
who are pressing class-action 
lawsuits In the US against the 
Swiss hanirq “to return to a 
serious, calm dis cussion 1 ' of 
the dispute. 

The Swiss anger followed a 
decision by a monitoring 
committee representing about 
800 municipal and state finan- 
cial officers in the US to lift a 
moratorium on sa nctions it 
Imposed eight months ago. 


The green light for sanctions 
came after the breakdown of 
talks on a global settlement 
between Jewish groups and 
the three biggest Swiss banks 
— Credit Suisse, Swiss Bank 
and Union Bank of Switzer- 
land (UBS). 

The US state department ar- 
gues that sanctions will hard- 
en frba hanks' position an d 
damage US-Swiss relations 
and the reputation for open- 
ness of US flngnciwT markets. 

Not since apartheid South 
Africa was treated as a pariah 
by state and local authorities 
in the US has there been a 
boycott with such wide public 
support California will be- 
come the first state to impose 
sanctions. Its treasurer. Matt 
Fong, who oversees $32 bil- 


‘This is a last resort 
forced upon us by 
the inability of 
Swiss banks to 
bridge the small 
gap between them 
and the plaintiffs’ 

Alan Hevesi, 
Now York City 
comptroller 


lion of state funds, said Cali- 
fornia would not seek new- 
con tracts with US subsidiar- 
ies of Swiss banks. 



New York state and city 
officials said they would bar 
short-term investments with 
Swiss banks and stop them 


selling state and city debt un- 
less there was a settlement by 
September L If the impasse 
continued, sanctions would 
affect additional financial 
services on November 15 and 
all Swiss companies on Janu- 
ary 1 1999 

• “This programme of actions 
is a last resort forced upon. us. 
by the continuing failure of 
the Swiss go ve rnment to par- 
ticipate in the n e gotiation s or 
even support an agreement, 
and by the inability of the 
Swiss banks to bridge the 
grant! gap between Hww a nd 
the class-action plaintiff’s.” 
said Alan Hevesi, foe New 
York city comptroller. 

Several states are contem- 
plating action. The New Jer- 
sey legislature is considering a 


bill requiring the state to with- 
draw $66 million invested with 
Union Bw ik oT Switzerland 
until assets are retu rned to 
Holocaust survivors. Vermont. 
Rhode Island and Kentucky 
are innMng at the possibility 
of sanctions. Last year Massa- 
chusetts ended Us $120*000 con- 
tract with UBS. 

Tens, of thousands of Holo- 
caust victims deposited 
money in Swiss banks as Hit- 
ler gained power in Europe. 
But relatives of those who 
died in concentration camps 
say that after the war bank 
officials stonewalled survi- 
vors and their heirs, claiming 
that they could not find the 
accounts or demanding non- 
existent death certificates be- 


fore releasing funds. 


Lust month Credit Suisse, 
Swiss Bank und UBS offered - 
to pay a maximum of $ 1*00 gill- 
lion to settle the claims. Jew- 
ish leaders dismissed the-suin 
as "insulting” and ■‘humiliat- 
ing", arguing that U was for 
less than the dormant War- 
time assets that H oloca ust 
victims allege the banks stolen 
from their families. 

Jewish groups have pro- 
posed a 51 .5 billion settle- 
ment. covering claims against 
aQ Swiss banks ns well as the 
Swiss government. 

A pond of historians ap- 
pointed by the Swiss govern- 
ment has concluded that for 
more looted gold passed 
through the Swiss national 
bank than through the Swiss 
commercial banks combined. 


Russia’s new 
rich evict the 
landed poor 


City families who depend on countryside 
plots for food are being squeezed out, 
writes Tom White house in Moscow 


R USSIA’S most suc- 
cessful pop singer, 
Alla Pugachova, 
paid for road im- 
provements to buy off Local 
people who opposed her 
building a garish red-brick 
home in the countryside. 
The villagers now have bet- 
ter access to the shops, and 
she can get to and from 
Moscow faster. 

But not everyone Is 
happy. Moscow’s growlhg 
ranks of subsistence farm- 
ers, who commute each day 
to allotments on the city's 
outskirts, see Pugachova 
and her like as a threat to 
their livelihoods. 

The picturesque spots 
that the New Russians want 
for weekend retreats lie on 
the fertile land they need to 
survive. 

Millions of Russians now 
return to the land that 
their peasant grandparents 
abandoned. City buses and . 
trains leave for the country 
each day, packed with com- 
muter-gardeners. 

Once Russia’s 11 million 
allotments brought variety 
and vitamins to the sau- 
sage-heavy Soviet diet Now 
they are the mainstay of 
subsistence farming in a 
country where sausages are 
a luxury. 

“We gardeners get bad, 
wet land because the New 
Russians have bought the 
best plots,” says Yevgeny 


Blyano, chairman of an al- 
lotment co-operative in Sol- 
nechnogorsk, close to Villa 
Pugachova. 

Getting land and permis- 
sion to build on ■ it Is a 
simple matter of bribery. 

"In theory of course, ac- 
cess to land is equal and 
you’re not supposed to be 
able to buy land,” he says. 
“But in reality the rich have 
ways of persuading the local 
authorities to grant them 
the land they want” 

The post-Soviet conntry- 
side is being assaulted on 
all sides. For their weekend 
leisure the New Russian 
rich want golf courses, 
country clubs and their 
own kotedzhi (the Russian 
pronuncfotlan of ■ cottage, 
which they use to refer tol| 
big Westernised red-brick, 
mansions). 

Poor city-dwellers want 
allotments. The locals Just 
want to be left alone. 

“In the summer we have 
anarchy here and the popu- 
lation trebles,” says Vla- 
dimir Popov, director of 
Solnechnogorsk region, 
north-west of Moscow. 

“Muscovite gardeners 
just throw their rubbish 
away in the woods, destroy- 
ing our natural beauty. 
We have to pay to clean 
things up.” 

Another expensive prob- 
lem is cleaning the roads of 
blood and glass after high- 
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Allotments once brought variety and vitamins to the Soviet diet: now that sausages are a luxury they provide staples for the poor photograph: glbb kdsorukov 


speed car crashes caused by 
impatient weekenders. But 
at least the rich help pay 
for their debris by bringing 
money into the region. 

“New Russians support 
local shops and sometimes 
even improve the infra- 
structure,” says Mr Popov. 
“The gardeners spend noth- 


ing here. They only take 
things away.” 

In the past seven years 
12 per cent of Solnechno- 
gorsk has disappeared 
under luxury housing de- 
velopments, squeezing out 
allotments. 

While bodyguards in off- 
road vehicles deliver ex- 


pensive Spanish salads 
from city supermarkets to 
their employers' country 
homes, subsistence formers 
fight a losing battle for the 
land they need to feed 
themselves. 

The new multi-storey da- 
cha blocks guzzle water 
and cast long shadows over 


neighbouring land, making 
it less fertile. 

The landless are forced to 
improvise. In one national 
park, 400 miles north of 
Moscow, wardens turn a 
blind eye to city potato- 
planters in return for a 
share of their produce. 

“I do not like the way 


things are going.” says Mr 
Popov, revealing his blue- 
print for a new leisure com- 
plex in Solnechnogorsk. 

“But it’s inevitable that 
country regions close to 
Moscow win be taken over 
by the leisure industry, 
while gardeners are pushed 
further and further away.” 


News in brief 

Bomb blast 
in Budapest 

A car bomb exploded just. off 
the main tourist street ofBu- 
! dapest yesterday, kilting four 
people and wounding 25. doc- 
tors and witnesses said. 

The blast brought new at- 
tention to bear on a recent 
, surge In violent crime, much 
of it blamed on gangland turf 
wars, that has hit the Hungar- 
ian capital. — Reuters. 

Farmers 9 manhunt 

A posse of South African 
formers and army reservists 
tracked down a gang of armed 
robbers and shot three dead, 
police said yesterday. Civil 
rights activists expressed con- 
cern that the trend of citizens 
taking the law into their own 
hands could raise racial ten- 
sions. — AP. 

Pakistan killings 

Rival factions of a militant 
ethnic group terrorising the 
Pakistani city of Karachi 
killed 11 people yesterday. In- 
cluding two policemen anil 
two paramilitary soldiers, 
police said. — Reuters. 

Drugs bum 

Iranian officials burnt 51 
tonnes of heroin and opium 
yesterday, enough to supply 
markets in Britain. Italy and 
France for more than a year. 

DrunkDepardieu- 

The French actor Gerard De- 
pardieu has been ordered to 
stand trial on drink driving 
charges following an accident 
earlier this year, an official 
said yesterday. He could face 
up to two years in jail, heavy 
fines and a five-year driving 
baa— Reuters. 

Mir no more 

Russia decided yesterday to 
retire the Mir space station 
next June, six months earlier 
than expected, because of fi- 
nancial woes, space officials 
said. Nasa welcomed the deci- 
sion, which will allow Mos- 
cow to focus efforts on the 
new international Space 
station. — Reuters. 
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Midland Private Banking 

Interest rates for Midland 
Private Banking customers 

With effect from 1 July 1998 


Private Banking Current Account ft) 
Up to E2JXJ0 
£ 2 , 000 + 

£ 10 . 000 + 

£50,000+ 


Gross* 

1J0 

1.49 

3-21 

3.45 


Net* 

0-80 

1.19 

238 

2.76 



Gross* 

Net* 

Private Banking Savings Account 01 



(monthly Interest op don} 



Up to £5.000 

632 

5.05 

£5,000+ 

6.41 

5.12 

£10,000+ 

'6.51 

530 

£25,000+ 

6.60 

538 

£50.000+ 

6.70 

536 

£100.000+ 

6.79 

5.43 

Private Banking Savings Account (i) 



[annual Interest option) 



Up to £5,000 

630 

530 

£5,000+ 

6.60 

538 

£10,000+ 

6.70 

536 

£25,000+ 

6.80 

5.44 

£50,000+ 

6.90 

5.52 

£100,000+ 

7.00 

5.60 


Cuh held on the Capital Account within our I n vest m e nt Mana g eme nt Service will 
following rates: 


Up lo £5,000 
£5.000+ 
£ 10 , 000 + 
£25,000+ 
£50,000+ 
£ 100 , 000 + 


Gross* 

1.50 

6.45 

6.54 

6.64 

6.73 

6.83 


earn interest at the 

Net* 
1.20 
5.16 
• 5.23 

531 
538 
5.48 


Gres*: the rate before Pie deduction of tw applied lo Interest on saving. Net the rate after the deduction of tax 
applicable to interest on savings accounts, currently 20%. Higher me. tax payers win have an additional liability. 

01 This product is no logger available lo new customers. 

MiiBand Private Banking Is a trading name of Midland Bailie Trust Company Limited, a subsidiary of Mitflaid Bank 
pk. This hderest rate notice is Issued by Midland Bank pic, PQ Box 757. Kernel Hempstead, Hertfordshire- HP2 4S£ 

Member HSBC Group 


Russian gas company betters 
the prime minister in tax row 


Tom Whttehoosa In Moscow 


A TTEMPTS by the prime 
minister, Sergei Kir- 
iyenko, to crack down 
mi tax evasion descended Into 
chaos yesterday and threat- 
ened to imperil a desperately 
needed rescue package from 
the International Monetary 
FuncL 

Mr Kiriyenko started the 
day with a bold order to seize 
the assets of Russia's largest 
company and biggest tax- 
dodger, the gas monopoly 
Gazprom. But he was forced 
into a U-tum by parliamen- 
tary uproar and President 
Yeltsin's intervention. 

Last year Gazprom made 
more .than £4 billlihp profit 
The Russian state has a 40 per 
cent controlling stake, but 
has been unable to secure reg- 
ular payment of taxes and is 
owed more than £250 million. 

Keen to impress the IMF 
that no company, however 
powerful, is immune from his 
new tax regime, Mr Kir- 
iyenko threatened to sack the 
board as well as seize Gaz- 
prom's assets. 

But its directors have clout 
In parliament and the media, 
and mobilised both in its 
defence. 

’It is wrong that the gov- 
ernment has now decided to 
extort taxes from Gazprom by 
any means,” said the Speaker 
of the lower house, Gennady 
Seleznyov. 

The Communist leader, 
Gennady Zyuganov, smelt a 
foreign plot He said the IMF 
had long insisted on splitting 
Gazprom and this was “tanta- 
mount to splitting the Rus- 
sian Federation”, which was 
already foiling apart “We 
shall not allow it” he said. 

The IMF, whose envoy to 
Russia yesterday extended 
his stay by a week to take in 
the latest developments, has 
lobbied for Gazprom to be di- 


vided into production and 
transport companies ' to 
weaken the political, power it 
demonstrated yesterday. 

A spokesman for President 
Yeltsin said no changes to die 
Gazprom board were envis- 
aged. The deputy prime min- 
ister, Boris Nemtsov, said the 
government was satisfied 
with the company's latest 
promise to pay its tax arrears, 
even thou gh Gazprom ha« 
reneged on such pledges 
before. 

The decision to lay off Gaz- 
prom undermines the Rus- 


sian government's case for a 
ElOkQUon IMF rescue pack- 
age. Without this, the rouble 
may come under renewed 
pressure. 

Businessmen will be asking 
why they should pay taxes if 
Russia’s richest company es- 
capes doing so. And unless 
the government can provide 
proof of rising tax receipts it 
may be in difficulty with the 
IMF. 

The decision also reveals 
that the political battle to suc- 
ceed president Yeltsin is as 
intense as ever. 



TEACHERS— 

PROVIDENT SOCIETY 
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President Clinton turns on the charm for China, while Washington’s old friends feel the cold 
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Hong Kong 
sees Jiang’s 
two faces 


John Gfttfngs hi Hong Kong 


S OMEONE else with 
the name Jiang 
Zemin was making 
news yesterday In 
Hong Kong. He was 
not called president but chair- 
man. He was not wearing a 
dark suit hut an olive green 
uniform. 

The huge red banner at the 
Chinese naval base -on Stone- 
cutters’ Isl and spelt it out 
“Welcome Chairman Jiang to 
review our troops in Hong 
Kong on the anniversary of 


the handover!" A red carpet 
250 yards long was laid 
tiw quayside to twip tifm dn go. 

raiim may be chang in g but 
it is still important for the top 
man to hold all the reins. Mr 
Jiang is president when he 
meets Bill Clinton, and secre- 
tary-general when the Com- 
munist Party meets. But he 
would not feel secure in 
either job if he were not also 
rtmlrman of the Central Mili- 
tary Committee. 

• Mr Jiang had changed his 
clothes as well as his title 
when he stepped on shore: the 
plain army jacket was a little 


tight around the waist; but it 
matphod the uniform of ty 
garrison officers escorting 

him. 

Reviewing the troops also 
requires a lexical shift evok- 
ing older ideals of unity be- 
tween the army and the 
masses. “Comrades, yon are 
working very hard,” Mr 
Jiang shouted as he passed 
the crews of several patrol 
boats at attention. “It’s be- 
cause we . are serving the 
people,” they shouted back in 
unison. 

He gave the same greeting 
to some assembled helicopter 


crews; they gave the same 
reply. 

Out in the new world of 
mobile phones, private hous- 
ing and the S hanghai Stock 
Exchange, most Chinese 
would snigger at the idea of 
serving anyone except one- 
self. To use the term “com- 
rade" has for many years 
been to risk giving grave of- 
fence. But not in the People's 
Liberation Army (PLA), at 
least when zt is on show. 

Stonecutters’ Island still has 
colonial bungalows wreathed 
in convolvulus and signs 
pointing in English to toe 
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At midday today Joanna Lumtey 
will hand in a personal fetter aid 
' thousands of signed postcards to 
. Tony Blair calling for an end to the 

horrific export trade in live cattle. 
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A trade subsidised by EU 
taxpayers - that’s all of us. Nearly 
£200 minion is paid to the 
exporters to send live cattle. Tike 
this one, from the EU to the 
Middle East every year. To be 
slaughtered on arrival. A callous 
way to reduce the beef mountain. 
A brutal way to treat a living 
creature. 

Compassion in World Fanning fe 
leading the campaign to stop this 
obscene trade. Our patron Joanna 
Lumiey is doing all she can to 
help us. Will you? 
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"guardroom”, left behind 
when the British pulled out 
last year. But toe slogans are 
different now. 

“Obey the mi«mtnin entrust- 
ed by the motherland," reads 
one. “Carry out its sacred 
instructions.” 

Speaking to senior officers 
and guests inside foe base 
headquarters. Mr Jiang re - 1 
called the imag e of the PLA's 1 
midnight arrival in Hong : 
Kong a year ago. They might 
| be few in number, he said, but 
they were toe cutting edge of 
toe nation. 

And echoing an earlier 
. chairman — Mao Zedong 
after liberating China in 1949 
— he declared that by taking 
hade Hong Kong, “toe Chi- 
nese people have stood up”. 

On the mainland toe PLA. 
is not as popular as it used to 
be: its officers have toe best 
foreign cars and eat In the 
best hotels. But in Hong Kong 
they have kept a low profile, 
and their discipline yesterday 
was exemplary. 

Contingents from all three 
services stood at attention for 
an hour. Then, when Mr Jiang 
left, they clapped in unison 
softly for five minutes, until 
file whole entourage had left 


Snmrthing Hiffwunt 

about Mr Jiang when he re- 
emerged: he had changed 
back into +h«* dark which 

mates him lnrflc an rrrhana. H e 

was on his way to open the 
new airport. It is not a place 
where toe term mmmiiR win 
often be heard. 


Echoing Mao, 
Jiang said that by 
taking back Hong 
Kong, ‘the people 
have stood up* 


He put past wrangles aside 
to acknowledge Britain's role 
in launching the airport pro- 
ject Various senior British 
figures, including the Deputy 
Prime Minister. John Pres- 
cott, on his way to Beijing, 
said nice things about China 
yesterday, too. 

Then Mr Jiang took off for 
home in China One — just 
hours before his new chum 
Bill Clinton touched down in 
Airforce One to spend today 
in Hong Kong. 


‘Bullying’ letter 
fuels bitterness 
in Bangladesh 


B angladesh was 

smarting yesterday at 
what a senior official 
denounced as a “brazen at- 
tempt" by the United States 
“to bully us” into awarding 
lucrative oil and gas explora- 
tion contracts to two US 
multinationals. 

The rese nt me nt was sparked 
by a letter from Bill Richard- 
son, toe recently appointed US 
ambassador to the United 
Nations, in which he made lit- 
tle at te m p t to tiirte hh annoy- 
ance at delays in awarding two 

contracts to Occidental and 
Unocal, which last year ten- 
dered for toe right to tap Ban- 
gladesh’s gas and oil reserves. 

“Speaking frankly, I’m 
troubled by reports that the 
future of the joint venture be- 
tween Occidental Petroleum 

and Unocal to develop blocks 
IS and 14 is In jeopardy," Mr 
i Richardson wrote. 

“In light of the significant 
concessions that have already I 
been offered, I urge you to . 
move swiftly to grant the ex- 
tension the com pn nles .are 
requesting so that they get on 
with their important work 
without farther delay”. 

As ft toe pressure was not 
enough, he brought Bin Clin- 
ton info the letter to convey 
his tough message. “Nothing 
would please me more than to 


inform President Clinton that 
the US companies were 
awarded toe blocks they’re 
seeking,” Mr Richardson 
wrote. 

The letter, published in the 
mass-circulation Janakantha 
newspaper on Tuesday, has 
aroused resentment at the 
way Bangladesh is. treated 

while Mr Clinton tries to woo 
China on his current tour of 
the country, despite its 
human rights record. 

Terming the letter “highly 
objectionable and unfortu- 
nate" a senior Bangladesh 
official said: “We don't think 
we can do much about it, as 
tois unipolar wodd has left us 
with little choice but to swal- 
low this kind of insult-” 

A senior energy ministry 
official said they were scruti- 
nising all aspects of the bid- 
ding, especially the Occiden- 
tal tender, because of a 
serious accident at the Magur- 
chara gas field in northeast- 
ern Sylhet last year white that 
com pany was involved in 
CTpkr rgrinn. . 

Diplomatic observers have 
questioned whether it was ap- 
propriate for Mr Richardson, 
who Is not foe US energy sec- 
retary, to intervene. But a US 
pmhoooy spokesman in Dhaka 
said: “There’s nothing un- 
usual about an American UN 
ambassador contacting the 
host country government 
about dlptanatlc matters.” 
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Even now, the powerful peen 

smefl of recently cut summer 


memories of dtecSpfei* and 

preposterous tests of agression. 

Bill Buford on American football 
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Allsmiim. ■ ■ President Clinton admires the 
famous limestone Guilin Peaks during a boat 
trip down the Li River, reaches out to shake 
hands with villagers In Yucun, and wins a Idss 
from a child at a housing prefect In Shanghai 


Jilted Japan 
looks sourly at 
Beijing love-in 


Jonathan Watts In Tokyo 


T HE US secretary of 
state, Madeleine Al- 
bright, flies Into Tokyo 
today to soothe Japanese 
fears that Washington’s 
wooing of Beijing is becom- 
ing too intimate. 

This concern has been the 
subject of anxious editori- 
als in Japanese newspapers 
since the start of President 
Clint on’s high-profile tri p 
to China- The visit, eight 
month b after the Chinese 
president, Jiang Zemin, 
wen t to the United States, 
has fuelled the fear that the 
Clinton administration 
may be ditching an ailing 
Japan as its main ally in 
Asia in favour of test-grow- 
ing China. 

Some articles point out 
that Mr Chilian’s entourage 
In China is much bigger 
than any that hoc visited 
Japan and that the ninoday 
stay is ter longer. At Beij- 
ing’S' insistence, Mr cHn hm 
is tnicvelBhg directly to and 
.from China, without tha 
stop-off in Thkyo that is 
usual an p rwrtilpnHal visits 
to Asia. 

The tone of some of the 
summit pronouncements 
has also caused anger in 
Japan. 

Mr Clinton has praised 
China for “great statesman- 
ship and strength” in con- 
tributing to the stability of I 

the region by not devaluing 
its currency. 

The Japanese government, 
mean while, has faced a bar- 
rage of international criti- 
cism for failing to boost do- 
mestic demand and clear up 
the bad-loan problems that 
pjague its banking sector. 

“I think that ultimately 
President Jiang and I would 
give anything to be able to 
wave a wand and have all of 
this go away,” Mr Clinton 
s a id in a patronising refer- 
ence to tiie recession in 
Japan and its effect an the 
regional economies. 

Comments tike this have 
been interpreted here as a 
si gn that Washington has 
moved from a period of 
Japan-bashing to Japan- 
bypassing. Comparisons 
have been made with US 
foreign policy in the 1930s 


when the US, forced to 
choose between the two for 
eastern powers, aligned 
with China. 

But diplomats on both 
sides of the Pacific have 
played down the inference 
that Japan has been pawed 
over. 

*T am a Mt puzzled that 
warmer US-China ties [are 
seen to] somehow under- 
mine the US-Japan relation- 
ship,’* the US ambassador to 
Japan, Thomas Foley, sa id 
fhfa week. “The ftandaznen- 
tal bilateral partnership in 
Asia is with Japan, as it has 
been in the last several de- 
cades, and will be in, as for 
as I can see, into the next 
century.” 

Japanese diplomats em- 
phasise the mature nature 
of the Tokyo-Washington 
relationship, compared 
with the still evolving ties 
between the US and China. 
They point out that Japan 
has contributed billions of 
dollars more than China to 
IMF 'baH-ont packages and 
is a reliable ally that hosts 
nearly 50,000 US troops. ■ ■ 

The fear of losing out to 
China in American affec- 
tions Is more imagined than 
real, according to Kenichl 
Nakamura, a foreign affeixs 
expert at Haklmidfl Univer- 
sity. “It is a symptom of 
economic insecurity and a 
lack of direction in Japan. 
We should remember that 
China has many problems, 
it Is just that they have 
smarter leaders.” 

Tokyo accepts that Mr 
Clinton has to play up Chi- 
na’s virtues to overcome 
political opposition to his 
visit in the US, but is frus- 
trated that this leaves 
Japan in the role of villain. 

“If honest US economists 
looked at the Chinese situa- 
tion, they would see that 
it is far worse than ours,” 
said a foreign ministry 
source. “It seems that for 
the purpose of the visit, 
Washington Is dosing, its 
eyes to the economic prob- 
lems and human rights 
problems in China.” 

The source said Ms Al- 
bright would be expected to 
restore a sense of balance 
while she was In Japan to 
brief the government on 
the Clinton-Jlang summit. 
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W ITH Richard Bran- 
son's autobiogra- 
phy up for serialisa- 
tion, an odd alliance is 
formed. Richard wanted the 
book shared by two papers 
— a broadsheet for the busi- 
ness. and a tabloid for the 
grinning ape in a balloon. 
The Times and Sun cobbled 
together one bid — but hark! 
Who's this in the other 

camp? No, surely not it’s 

Piers Morgan 's Mirror and 
the Telegraph, edited by 
that ferocious opponent of 
tabloid Intrusiveness. Char- 
lie Moore. “It's true. I'm 
afraid.’' says Piers. “Some- 
times even I have to sacrifice 
my principles and deal with 
riff raff for the sake of the 
newspaper.” Alas, the Char- 
lie-Piers axis has been de- 
feated. though it’s nothing 
to do with the recent Mirror 
splash alleging that Rich- 
aid's a groper. Even so. such 
reporting is the sort of pru- 
rience Charlie despises. 
Sometimes. 

M ichael winner 

calls in a state. “You 
realise this is a 
unique occasslon — me ring- 
ing you?” Of course. “Well 
I'm so fucking furious, I had 
to call." Michael tells my 
colleague Simon Bowers 
that he's been advertising In 
the Tfmes’s “Creme de la 
Creme” section for staff. 
“They're supposed to print a 
box number at the bottom," 
he continues. “Well, they’ve 
only printed my private, ex- 
directory address instead!” 
They haven't? “They have. 
We're threatening litiga- 
tion, of course. I shall write 
to the editor and tell him to 
put those responsible 
against the wall and shoot 
them.” 

A FTER much specula- 
tion. an announce- 
ment is imminent 
about the future of Stuart 
Proffitt, the HarperCollins 
editor who resigned over 
Murdoch's interference in 
Chris Patten’s book on 
China. Two months ago, he 
was thought likely to be- 
come head ofFenguin Press, 
the group’s academic div- 
ision, but he said no and the 
job went to one Andrew Ro- 
senheim instead. What a 
stroke of luck that he held 
out for something grander, 
his new job, we gather, will 
be as Mr Rosenheim’s dep- 
uty! We look forward to file 
valedictory press release, 
especially the expression of 
delight from Penguin MD 
Anthony Forbes Watson, 
who recently Insisted that 
Mr Proffitt would join the 
firm over his dead body. 

R EVIEWS for my friend 
Andrew Lloyd-Web- 
ber’s fine new musical 
Whistle Down The Wind are 
mixed. Some loathe it. alas, 
but the Telegraph (for whom 
Andrew is restaurant critic) 
is kind. So is the Times, 
where Benedict Nightingale 
writes that, although unim- 
pressed when he saw It in 
Washington in 1996, he is 
now a fan. In the last two 
years, the rejigged show has 
acquired not only new songs 
but also a new musical direc- 
tor. Christopher Nightin- 
gale. We ring Benedict to ask 
the obvious. “Yeah, he’s my 
son.” Right, thanks very 
much. A lengthy pause. 
“Okay." 

M eanwhile, the sun 
expresses surprise at 
a phone poll con- 
cerning which ministers 
ought to survive a reshuffle. 
Clare Short had 1 6 support- 
ers and Gordon Brown just 
22. and while Mo Mowlam 
came second with 54. But 
who’s this way out In Grant, 
with more pro votes than 
the other nine combined? 
WelL well, it’s Robin Cook! 
After much bad publicity, 
Cookie is five times more 
popular than the beloved Mo 
— especially at lunchtime! 
The Sun mentions “an amaz- 
ing surge of support” at 
about lpm on Tuesday, with 
97 pro-Cookie calls in 15 
minutes. 

M ichael winner 

rings back. “Simon, 
people are ringing 
my doorbell,” he wails. 
“They are ringing my door- 
bell. It's ridiculous. Pve al- 
ready got a stalker.” You’ve 
what ? What does she want? 
“WelL you know, she says 
we had an affair in a cafe on 
Hampstead High St, and so 
on. Then she said she was 
madly in love with me. then 
she hated me and wanted to 
kill me. Now she loves Mr 
Fraser.” We hope yon 
weren't too rude to your 
callers today. “Luckily, Mr 
Fraser was here and he told 
them firmly ‘please, yon 

cannot come to the door’/' 

And with that he is gone. 

For now. 


A goal for 
America 
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Ulster’s chance to demonstrate 
that the future is orange and green 



W HEN Betty Boothroyd 

banned pagers In the 
House of Commons, 
she added, with a twinkle, that 
she had “no objection to de- 
vices which vibrate". Easy 
laughs are the kind of luxury 
you can afford when you've 
got several centuries of his- 
tory under your wig, and the 
new Northern Ireland Assem- 
bly. could have done with a bit 
of history on Wednesday. As 
the presiding officer stood up 
to lay down some ground rules . 
of his own. he had all the \ 
solemn diligence of a virgin. 
Vibrating pagers were granted 
permission, but the careless 
confidence of Westminster wit 
would have to wait a while. 

There was a touching 
gaucbeness throughout the 
opening scenes at Stormont 
Members couldn't always 
remember bow to address the 
Speaker was he Mr Presiding 
Officer or Mr Chairman? No- 
one had yet decided how they 
could refer to each other’s par- 
ties. Could you call Sinn Fein 
'TRA/Sinn Fein”, or was that 
no longer acceptable? Who 
would be allowed to speak, 
and when? Outside in the sun- 
shine, beyond the media tents, 
a muddled overspill of cars 
was parked all over the grass, 
more like Glastonbury than a 
legislative assembly. 

Proceedings at Stormont 
weren’t slick, and they were 
all the more impressive for it 
David Trimble could be for- 
given for declining to describe 
the occasion as '‘historic'', 
previous historic occasions in 
the province having had a 
tendency to backfire. But 
media commentators were 
less sparing with the term, 
and they, too. could be for- 
given, for the spectacle of men 
like Gerry Adams and ian 
Paisley sitting down in the 
same elected chamber was as 
remarkable as it was affecting. 
In their very uncertainty, in 


their cautious search for new ! 
procedures, the assembly’s 
members were acting out the 
transition from old cliches 
towards something quite new. 
As the day wore on. it was 
hard to resist the hope that a 
genuine change was taking 
place in Northezjr Jtetand. 

■ KwouldhaveheetLConsid-. 
erahly easier,- however, were 
it not for events taking place 
less than 30 mil es away. As 
dusk fell, army Land Rovers 
were lining the mouth of the 
Gavarghy Road.- soldiers 
stationed on bridges with 
rifles at their shoulders. Fleets 
of RUC vehicles were driving 
into town: officers were block- 
ing off the main street Young 
men In purple uniform were 
gathering on street comers, 
p ulling lam beg drums out of 
car boots and snatching a last 
fag. While a new Northern 
Ireland was inching its way 
into life at Stormont the old 
one was stfLl banging the 
drum in Portadown. 

Every loyalist bandsman pa- 
rading that Wednesday night 
had the same thing to say 
about Drumcree. Why 
shouldn't they march down 
the Gavarghy Road on Sun- 
day? It’s the Queen's highway, 
isn't it? If the police won’t let 
them, they’ll stand there until 
they do. The nationalist resi- 
dents should let them through, 
or there’ll be trouble. The 
country will be wrecked. The 
republicans are running the 
country now. but weU see. 
Trimble is a traitor. In feet, 
Trimble should be burnt on 
that bonfire over there. Ever 
speak to anyone who lives on 
the Gavarghy Road? No way. 
Never. And so on. 

Drumcree contains perhaps 
every disastrous ingredient an 
Ulster dispute could encom- 
pass. Portadown is a fero- 
ciously loyalist town, home to 
the murdered loyalist terror- 
ist Billy Wright, and to the 


LVF. It voted overwhelmingly 
No in the referendum, and 
local Orangemen refuse to rec- 
ognise the Parades Commis- 
sion and its re-routing of the 
march away from the Ga- 
varghy Road. 

The Gavarghy Road area is 
the town’s sole nationalist en- 
clave; Catholics mix little with 
protestants in the - town, and 
even less since one was shot 
dead by terrorists just a cou- 
ple of months ago. Suspicion 
among the nationalist commu- 
nity towards the RUC is acute, 
following the police decision 
to allow file march down the 
Gavarghy Road in previous 
years. They aren't helped by 
claims that RUC officers stood 
by and watched when a Catho- 
lic was kicked to death in the 
town last year. 


W ERE that not enough, 
it was at Drumcree 
two years ago that 
David Trimble's political 
status as an Orangeman and 
leader was secured, when he 
joined the stand-off and road 
blocks which brought Ulster 
close to anarchy. He is the MP 
for Portadown, reviled by na- 
tionalist constituents for 
refusing even to meet the Ga- 
varghy Road residents, and 
now by his loyalist constitu- 
ents, for signing the Good Fri- 
day agreement And now, with 
two days to go unto the 
march, he is First Minister of 
Northern Ireland. A more 
complex and potentially disas- 
trous set of circumstances 
would be hard to Imagine. 

By yesterday, David Trim- 
ble had appealed in an open 
letter to the Gavarghy resi- 
dents to allow the march to 
make Its way through. 
“Twenty minutes of toler- 
ance," he wrote, “is a small 
price to pay for peace, and the 
chance to transform commu- 
nity relations." Given that the 
Orange Order is threatening a 


365-day stand-off If need by, 
and is mobilising members at 
the weekend to stretch secu- 
rity forces to their limit, the 
possiblity of violence Is reaL 
On Wednesday night, arson 
attacks were carried out on 10 
Catholic churches. 

Drumcree places David 
Trimble in an extremely unen- 
viable position, but you might 
say he also has a point. How 
can a quick march down one 
road be so important to na- 
tionalists that they would 
rather see Ulster descend once 
again into violence than let it 
happen? There is surely now 
too much to lose. A gesture of 
generosity on their part would 
locate the nationalists in the 
moral high ground, give Sinn 
Fein's new image a saintly 
glow, and by Sunday night the 
entire affair would be over. 

That rsnaius the residents’ 
prerogative, but they are en- 
titled not to exercise it If they 
choose not to, there must be 
no repeat of last year no last- 
minute decision by the secre- 
tary of state to allow the 
march through. Northern Ire- 
land is no longer the place it 
was last year, the Parades 
Commission has ruled that a 
march down a street where it 
is not welcome is no longer 
acceptable, and that decision 
is a fundamental landmark 
which must be upheld. 

The only “tradition” Or- 
angemen want to celebrate on 
the Gavarghy Road is their 
assertion of dominance over a 
minority. On Wednesday, 
referring to Sinn Fein, Trim- 
ble told the assembly: “We 
have never said that because 
someone has a past, they can't 
have a future. We have always 
acknowledged the possibility 
that people can change.” He 
might recall his own words as 
he thinks now about his own 
history at Drumcree, and hie 
future as Northern Ireland’s 
First Minister. 


As all its left-wingers are weeded out. New Labour loses support in Scotland. Perhaps it’s no coincidence 


The purge is on 


MarkSeddon 

S COTLAND calling! 
Scotland calling! Is 
anyone listening 
south of the border? This 
week's ICM poll for the 
Scotsman showed the Scot- 
tish Nationalists still neck 
and neck with Labour at 40 
per cent In voting Intention 
for the HoLyraod parlia- 
ment next year. 

Would that the sudden 
post-devolution surge for 
the SNP were enough, but 
the affable Scottish secre- 
tary Donald Dewar finds 
himself buffeted on so 
many Grants that be risks 
becoming a scapegoat for 
mnch that was not of his 
own making. SNP leader 
Alex Salmond emerged as 
the most popular choice for 
First Minister in the same 
poll, by 42-37 per cent. 

Scotland is heartland 
Labour territory, its tradi- 
tions more socialist than 


the venerable Labourism of 
northern England. Yet 
while Labour may bave de- 
livered on devolution, the 
party is receiving little 
gratitude Grom those ' who 
voted in such droves for the 
party barely a year ago. It is 
true that a majority still 
declares for Labour for 
future elections to West- 
minster. but a majority of 
Scots has decided that the 
Edinburgh parliament mat- 
ters more. Opinions are di- 
vided as to the cause of the 
turmoil. In the handful of 
languid pieces that have ap- 
peared in the London 
papers, you may take your 
pick: the Scots are either 
rebellious by nature or the 
SNP is the depository for 
protest votes. 

There have been precious 
few attempts to ask why 
Labour is on the defensive. 
That task is left to the noto- 
riously off-message Scottish 
press, which makes for a 
grim daily read for every 


Labour supporter. “Blair 
risks backlash on move to 
cut MSPs”, “Blair’s pact 
with Murdoch” and “Un- 
easy reign of ‘Thatcher 
without the handbag* ” in- ■ 
tones the Scotsman, the lat- 
ter headline an unflatter- 
ing, and not entirely fair, 
comment on the Prime Min- 
ister’s stewardship of the 


Scots appear to 
prefer the party of 
John Smith and, 
yes, Keir Hardie 

European presidency. And 
Grom file Glasgow Herald: 
“Rejects given legal 
lifeline.” 

The “rejects” to whom 
the Herald refers — those 
many and varied Labour 
faithful who have not made 
it past a vetting panel to 


selection to stand for the 
Scottish parliament — have 
a QC’s opinion that the 
whole process was “funda- 
mentally flawed” and open 
to legal challenge. For a bet- 
ter example of Scottish 
Labour’s current propen- 
sity for self-immolation, i 
look no further. j 

Famously, Murray Elder i 
— a former adviser to John i 
Smith — and three proud - 1 
nent Scottish MPs, Michael 
Connarty, Dennis Cana van 
and Ian Davidson, were 
judged not to be up to 
scratch by the Scottish 
panel which is chaired by 
Cumbernauld and Kilsyth’s 
Labour MP, Rosemary Mc- 
Kenna. The latter two have 
since returned to their con- 
stituency parties In order to 
seek a vote of confidence 
from the members. After 
alL they ask, if we are good 
enough for Westminster, 
why not Edinburgh? The 
MPs are not alone: many 
prominent women from 


Scottish public life have 
been winnowed out, and 
Scotland’s race equality 
commissioner, Dr Moussa 
Jogee, has been quoted as 
saying that “a political 
voice for the ethnic minor- 
ity has also been lost". Ms 
McKenna and her support- 
ers reply that the “selection 
procedure is more demo- 
cratic than any other par- 
ty’s” and that “gender bal- ' 
ance has been pursued j 
because the Scottish Labour I 
party voted for it”. It is 
their belief that with the 
large number of applicants, 
some were bound to be 
disappointed. 

Yet the casualty list is too 
extensive, the charge of 
blatant cronyism so precise 
and corrosive, to avoid the 
conclusion that a purge Is 
on. And many Labour MPs 
at Westminster now fear 
the Scottish selection sys- 
tem Is a dry run for the 
sel ec tion of exclusively on- 
message candidates for the 


W HY do we watch the 
sports that we do and 
what do they tell us 
about ourselves? It's a cruel 
topic just now, I appreciate, in 
file aftermath of England's exit 
from the World Cup. (Why did 
anyone watch that — unless, 
on some profound level, we en- 
joy pain?) But imagine what it 
would be like if you supported 
the United States? If you 
weren't following the US side, 
you should know that, of the 32 
national teams which quali- 
fied for the finals of the World 
Cup, the US had the distinc- 
tion of coming last. It won 
nothing. In three matches, it 
scored one goal, and that at 
least was during the one 
game which Americans back 
home made a point of watch- 
ing: the game against Iran. 

The Iranians, alas, scored two 
goals. The sport, which has 
I long been said to be on the 
verge of capturing the autistic 
American imagination, failed, 
yet again. 

Or has it? The Irony is that 
Americans appeared genu- 
inely to have toyed with the 
idea of abandoning their devo- 
tion to relentless gratification 
(a feature of all point-scoring, 
touchdown ai* frame-run doml- 
nated American sports) and, 
for two weeks, looked on with' 
envy at the rest of the world's 
capacity to find so much plea- 
sure in the pain of football. 
Mexico’s defeat by the Ger- 
mans was the front-page story 
in the Los Angeles Times this 
week; Scotland's defeat by 
Brazil, at the outset, was the 
front-page story in the New 
York limes. Losing — that’s 
the news! 

T HE Interest is not unre- 
lated to a dissatisfaction 
with the country's own 
national sport, American foot- 
ball The game is probably the 
most regimented of all sports 
— the players, clad in heavy 
uniforms and helmets, are vir- 
tually identical to look at, and 
improvisation is discouraged, 
to such an extent that today 
quarterbacks call plays Grom 
instructions they receive on 
the short-wave radio speakers 
in their helmets. Do what 
you're told. Don't ask ques- 
tions. What’s good for the 
Green Bay Packers is good for 
America. There is intellectual 
symmetry in the fact that the 
game first became America's 
most popular sport during the 
highly conformist, newly cor- 
porate Eisenhower years. 

Twenty eight years ago, I 
played the game seriously for 
the first time, and the experi- 
ence now seems symptomatic. 

I tried out for my school team 
on a hot Monday afternoon in 
late August. 1970. two months 
short of my 16 th birthday; I 
was Joined by 900 people. Even 
I could see t hat most people 



were there because they felt 
they ought to be: because it 
was what their fathers did, or 
because it was what their 
Gathers thought they should 
have done, or because it was * 
the Ame rican way. Football. 1 
grew up hearing, prepares you 
for life: it trains you to be an 
American. 

At my school, before you 
were considered, your head 
was shaved — the no-non- 
sense military' look. A first 
batch was then eliminated 
through a curious gladiator 
competition. A board was set 
down on the grass — about 20 
feet in length. At one end 
stood a player from last year's 
team. At the other end stood a 
rookie: someone trying out for 
the first time. The idea was 
this. At the whistle, the two 
lads ran down the length of 
the board, straddling It. until 
they collided, head to head. If 
you succeeded in head-butting 
one of the veterans, knocking 
him backwards and off the 
other end of the board, you 
were considered for the team. 
If not. not; you went home and 
started growing out your hair. 
Beat or be beaten. Hit or else 
be hit I played the game. I 
played it for years, with the 
result that even now. the pow- 
erful green smell of recently 
cut summer grass invokes dis- 
tasteful memories of disci- 
pline and preposterous tests of 
aggression. 

And then In the last five 
years something happened. 
The kids took up soccer. The 
fact is known to those who fol- 
low the game — there are 
nearly 15 million people play- 
ing soccer in the United 
States. What isn't known is 
that, in turn. American foot- 
ball has collapsed. At my 
school, 90 people tried out for 
the team last year. John Sea- 
brook, a colleague at the New 
Yorker, observes how Kenne- 
dy High School in the Bronx 
—winners of the state champi- 
onship — no longer hove a 
playing field: it has been con- 


A new generation 
will produce a US 
contender for 
the World Cup 

demned, and no one has the 
interest or the money to repair 
It. In another New York 
league — there are eight 
schools in the league — four 
have withdrawn: they don't 
have enough people to make a 
team. 

Why do people watch sport? 
It has always been one of the 
mysteries that millions crowd 
into football stadiums or hud- 
dle in front of their televisions 
or gather in pubs, week after 
week, in order to subject 
themselves to some of the most 
emotionally en g a g in g theatre 
of our time. And yet it is so 
rarely examined. And now, 
this cur ious change in what 
seems like the very culture of 
the United States. Yes, the US 
team was a flop. But some- 
thing has occurred. It seems 
unlikely that the US will bave 
a World Cup winner by the 
year 2010 (a forecast made by 
America's football authori- 
ties). But a new generation is 
going to produce a contender. 




next general election. 

Scottish Labour, thus far 
untamed, may soon be on- 
message, yet paradoxically 
more out of favour with the 
electors. Tony Blair and 
New Labour may currently 
e “J°y sky high opinion 
polls In England, but the 
Scots appear to prefer the 
Labour Party of John Smith 
and, yes, Keir Hardie. Fam- 
ously resistant to Thatcher- 
ism, some appear willing to 
accept the SNP's view that 
New Labour is simply a de- 
rivative of that old despised 
beast. Such opportunism on 
SNP leader's Alex Sal- 
mond's behalf would be 
laughable had not his party 
stolen some of Labour's bet- 
tor clothes and positioned 
itself to the left of New 

Labour. If Scotland is not to 
be«jme the thin end of the 
wedge for the Government. 
Labour needs to wake up. 

Mark Seddon Is editor of 
Tribune 
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‘Can the rest of us play 
the Lottery under 
Covent Garden rules?* 

Stephen Hardy, Letters 


Marching on 
Drumcree 

Can peace hrt Garvaghy? 

YESTERDAY’S DESECRATION of Catholic 
churches by mindless arsonists lmireri to 
the the Loyalist Volunteer Force cast 
another shadow over Northern Ireland just 
as it was celebrating the success of the first 

sitting of its new Assembly. That, of course, 

was one of the reasons the terrorists struck. 
The other was to create more mayhem 
ahead of Sunday's banned Orange march at 
Drumcree. Orangemen remain intent ' on 
marching down the nati onalis t Garvaghy 
Road despite the Parades Commission’s ban 
on ■ their traditional return journey into 
Portadown where many of the LVF live. 
Yesterday’s heinous crimes provided a 
sharp reminder of what the province 
so easily relapse into. But the virtually 
u na ni mo us condemnation of the arson 
attacks — from S inn Fain to Dr fan Paisley 
— are also a timely reminder that the 
overwh elming consensus is firmly against a 
return to the past That is what must be 
built on. The urgent question now is 
whether the encouraging signs of co-opera- 
tion during the first day of the Assembly 
can be translated into a force for change at 
the grassroots to defose the Drumcree time 
bomb ticking away in foe background. 

If some of foe increasingly impressive 
statesmanship displayed by David Trimble 
could rub off on lan Paisley there would be 
more grounds for hope. Dr Paisley endlessly 
replays his Jurassic gramophone record of 
invective, while Mr Trimble continues his 
journey from immovable hardliner to First 


Munster required to govern for everyone; 
He has achieved this remarkable political 
shift at the expense of alienating foe-major- 
ity of his own MPs at Westminster and 
h a rdl iners in bis own constituent which 
includes Drumcree. Mr T rimble hasn’t yet 
s umm oned up enough courage to faifc to foe 
citizens affected by foe rnarrh through the 
Garvaghy Road. Lack of communication 
between foe two sides was one of the 
r easons the Parades Commission, banned 
foe march. 

Mr Trimble is now the First Minister 
pledged to govern for everyone, across foe 
sectarian divide. He showed considerable 
political courage in going into foe Maze to 
talk to paramilitaries. Could be not use the 
le gitimacy of foe 71 per cent of votes cast in 
favour of foe peace process to easp foe path 
of reconciliation at Drumcree? Hie has al- 
ready written, to residents so taking the 
extra step of talking to them is not so great 
as it might seem. 

There are still tested ways in which a 
compromise can be reached — like the two 
communities agreeing to allow Oran geman 
to have a reduced, silent walk down foe 
fated road while Catholics hold their peace. 
But this would only be a quick-fix until the 
next crisis. Is it too idealistic to wonder why 
foe spirit of progress reflected in the Assem- 
bly couldn’t take a day trip to Drumcree? 
Why can’t -foe two communities organise 
some kind of joint march or allow their 
leaders to come, together — or at least not 
far apart — to prove, as Mr Trimble nobly 
said in the Assembly, that the future doesn’t 
have to belike the past It doesn’t have to be. 
The context in which Mr Trimble made 
those remarks was when he gave the benefit 
of the doubt to those in the Assembly on 
both sides of Ulster’s divide with historic 
IhdS tD foe paramititariRg. 

But it has equal relevance to the Gar- 


vaghy Road. Tactically it might be wise for 
foe Orangemen to swallow foe considered 
verdict erf* the Parades Commission and 
divert their march. But sooner or later 
Northern Ireland must accept that people 
have foe right to celebrate their differing 
histo ri e s in a celebratory not confronta- 
tional way. 

And if it can be sooner rather than later 
then why can’t “sooner” begin this 

weekend? 


Healthy returns 

Blair’s birthday promises 

IT WAS a big occasion — and it produced 
one of his best speeches. Almost 4,000 
national and in ternatinnai delegates were 
present to bear the Prime Minister address 
the NHS 50th anniversary conference, spon- 
sored by the Guardian. There were three 
challenges faring Tony Blair: providing foe 
1 millio n workers in the NHS with a vision; 
acknowledging defects as well as successes; 
and setting out clear solutions to current 
problems. 

The first was delivered with commitment 
and pride. Labour’s task is to restore the 
country’s confidence in foe service. It is not 
just a matter of “saving” It, it must be 
modernised and prepared for foe rhallgngpp 
of the 21st century. Old values of co-opera- 
tion and partnership would be restored but 
the service would have to change. 
Tribute was rightly paid to the successes of 
Britain’s most popular institution but its 
defects were not ignored: wide variations in 
standards, inadequate gyg fprps for aanagging 
clinical and cost-effectiveness of treatment, 
no proper medical audit, pom: use of IT and 
inadequate arrangements for spreading 
good practice. 


What is* Labour’s NHS solution? The 
Government has sensible plans for evaluat- 
ing new treatments, for monitoring current 
provision, and for the dauntin g task of 
improving foe performance of all parts of 
foe NHS. There will be a modernisation 
fond and a chance for GPs and hospitals to 
become "beacons of excellence”. AH are 
needed if standards are to be raised and 
gaps narrowed. Sensibly, the new money 
will be linked to r ea di ness to c hange . 

His biggest birthday present, however, 
concerned rash. First came acknowledge- 
ment that his government had underfunded 
the NHS since the election, along with an 
unqualified commitment to real increases 
in fi-mdmg not just next year, or even foe 
next three, but “sustainable year on year 
increases for the foreseeable future”. Such 
an unequivocal pfofl ge from a prime minis- 
ter who takes particular pride in not break- 
ing promises is golden news on a golden 
anniversary. But it has consequences. Any- 
thing less tfian £10 billion extra over the 
next three years when foe comprehensive 
spending review is published will be met 
with outrage. 


Cultural anxiety 

Let’s talk about Hollywood 

ICELANDERS demand foe translation of 
Windows program instructions into a lan- 
guage spoken by a handfhl of people most of 
whom, like other Scandanavians, are also 
brilliant English speakers. Meanwhile the 
French — le corner indeed — vainly resist 
foe latest wave of Anglophonia cr ashing on 
the Azure Coast En glish speakers in Brit- 
ain smile mndesrpnding ly Not for them 
linguistic stress. But these islands are not 
immune to ques tions of cultural differenc e 


with consequences for policy. Ask those 
BBC apparatchiks worried by Scots’ impa- 
tience at foe pretensions of pan-British 
broadcasting. Ask anyone seriously inter- 
ested in film — our own Derek Malcolm for 
a start — about how much is misse d be- 
cause distribution arteries are so clogged by 
(American) visual cIoresteroL 

Britain, patently, is not France, belea- 
guered in a d iminishin giy Francophone 
world. But we can surely understand the 
anxieties of) say, Carib beans and Canadians 
who feel smothered by the sheer prevalence 
of American programming in their neigh- 
bourhoods. That is why the presence of an 
arts minister at this week’s Ottawa confer- 
ence convened by federal heritage minister 
Sheila Copps was right and proper. Mark 
Fisher need not feel he is Railing the Blairite 
pass by talking to people who might, just 
m ig ht , consider foe Disney Corp, let alone 
Rupert Murdoch’s Fox, an all-too-heavy 
cloud on their cultural horizons. 

Diversity is a positive value. Hollywood is 
cheap and plentiful, but home-grown 
product adds to the mix and may help 
secure identity in a fissiparous world. A 
soap reflecting local/national concerns may 
well be worth 10 imported series. Hollywood 
product usually wins audiences because it 
is well-crafted and rides foe cultural cutting 
edge. But it may also get the numbers 
because of economies of scale, distribution 
deals and political treaties of foe kind in 
which Rupert Murdoch specialises. If like 
the Canadians and Mexicans, you live next 
door to a giant you may have grounds for 
worry if all your population is watching is 
Oprah or ER. That isn't a justification for 
protectionism. But we live in an age when 
the nostrums of foe liberal-individualist 
eighties are under review. Cultural anxiety, 
inspired by Hollywood, may even be an 
index of health. 


Letters to the Editor 


Voices raised 
in protest 

“THE most disturbing part of 
I Richard Eyre’s report 
(Royal Opera arroganoe con- 
demned, July 1) is that Co vent 
Garden has no business plan 
for the reopened Opera House. 
How can their Lottery hid 
have got approval unless the : 
assessors had turned a Wind 
eyeTMy experience with bthfer ; 
bids to Lottery boards has al-' 
ways been that the forward 
business plan is an absolute 
prerequisite, otherwise you 

stand no chance of getting a 
grant Can the rest of us play 
the Lottery under Covent Gar- 
den rules? 

Stephen Hardy. 
Robertabrldge,E Sussex. 

I F the yen is In trouble and 
Japanese hanks are sinking 
further and further into the 
red, bow has Nomura been 
able to spend some £65 mil- 
lion buying British co m pa nies 
(Nomura set to bid for Tote, 
Julyl)? 

J GOwen. 

Caerphilly. 

I AM surprised the niceties of 
1 the wheel tappers’ art has not 
been commented upon by 
your correspondents (Letters, 
June 23 and 25). Tapping 
wheels was only half of the job. 
The other part was to test the 
temperature oftbe axle box 
with the back of the tapping - 
hand . Thus the tap was deliv- 
ered backhand, so that after 
its delivery, the temperature 
could most easily be judged. 
This, of course, meant that 
right-handed tappers pro- . 
ceeded from engine to guard's 
van on the oBride oftbe rake, 
and in the opposite direction 
on the nearside. 

Phil Lane. 

Eeele University. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address la 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary Is on Pafle 17 


NHS: scalpels are out 


D ABBI Julia Neuberger 
ll(Letters, June SO) repeats a 

longs tanding whir a gains t 

GPs. In 1938, the British Med- ' 
ical Association represented 
90 per cent of doctors; It backed 
a potential NHS by 90 per cent 
also. My late GPfatoer was a 
Hertfordshire BMA represen- ■ 
tefive.Hlsa]tQniai±ve Health 
Bffl. was s u pported by the • 
south-east area. 

Opposition was mainly an 
two fronts: the regional boards 
would be operating onanon- 
democratic basis of self-perpet- 
rating political stooges- Also, 
doctors’ retirement welfare de- 
pemded largely on selling the 
“ goodwill" of their practices. 
Aneurin Bevan wanted to de- 
prive doctors of what was effec- 
tively their pension. (In 1945 
my father, like many GPs, was 
regularly not submitting bills 
to pattenis in straitened dr- 
cumstances.) GPs wanted the 
NHS, but not these injustices. 
jHope-Shnpsau. 

Cheltenham. 

I N Richard Gordon’s very 
I lively account of the NHS 
(The birth of an idea, June 2S), 

ft fo n^nyiichlng to see fihwries 
fou, secretary of the BMA, 
placed close to Lloyd George as 
a pioneer of public health. He 
Is described as "a valuable 
ally" ofBevan’s In crea tin g the 
NHS. In feet, be led violent 


resistance to it Among Hill's 
Choicer bon mots was to say in 
1946 that doctors were being 
asked to choose “between 
Bevan and Belsm”. A much 
more appropriate name tohon- 
our would be Dr Christopher 
Addison, Lloyd George's right- 
hand man onkealth insurance 
in 1911, the very first Minister 
ofHealthinl919, and Bevan’ s 
ally in getting the NHS 
through Cabinet in 1945. 
Kenneth O Morgan. 

Oxon. 

IN THE eyes ofall other NHS 
I professional staff; Rabbi Neu- 
berger is right and Dr John 
Chisholm, chairman of the 
General Medical Services 
Committee (Letters, July 1) is 
wrong. The recem announce- 
ment an Primary Care Groups 
are a major concession to GPs. 
Everyone knows feat, includ- 
ing the authors oftheBMA's 
press release announcing the 
deal “succeasfliOy negoti a ted" 
bytheGMSC. 

Out members welcomed to« 
NHS White Paper and have 
worked to ensure that Primary 
Care Groups (PCG) became 
genuinely nndtL-disciplinary 
organisations. 

Now that one profession has 
a veto on PCG boards and is 
abng qhle tn plert the ptijj lr, 
our members fed deeply disap- 
pointed. They read this a3 


meaning that nurses and other 
professions other than medi- 
cine are second-class citizens. 

It is essential now that Dr 
Chisholm and his colleagues 
demonstrate their commit- 
ment to a publicly accountable 
NHS by clearing governance 
rules that ensure foat GPs are 
committed to.tbe wider health 
goals oCPCGs. 

We would be delighted to 
join the GMSC inthat discus- 
sion — perhaps with Rabbi 
Neuberger In the (hair? 

Roger Kline- 

National S ecr e ta ry (Health), 
MSF. 

i HE Gover nment has pro- 

I dneed a so-called manage- 
ment tool which is at best 
woolly and. from the sceptic’s 
poim of view. Machiavellian 
in its structure and design. 
Doctors fully understand, the 
tensions Rabbi Neuberger at 
ludes to and are desperately 
trying to push them into the 
public arena for fUD de- 
bate. It is the Government and 
its spin doctors who are L ying 

tn .<rimpt tfy i tbi>rphy mr n-pflllng 
{hops inf ill r pfl1ftie «K 

I hope, as chief executive of 
♦he King’s P mvi , an influential 
thtnTr ttm| t that she re fl ects 

moredeeply in future before 
l ushing in print. 

Dr David Rapp. 

London. . 


Vicissitudes in the Vatican 


h A AYImakeitctoartoat • 

I Vltbe quotations attributed 
to me in your article about 
pope John Paul’s document on 
the protection of the Catholic 
faith were off-the-cuff remarks 
(Ripe turns on Liberal Catho- 
lics, July 2). I gave them to 
your correspondent as gen- 
eral briefing. 

I explained that I could not 
comment on the doc ume n t it- 
self until I had read it Ihe 
quotations therefore do not 
represent either my own con- 


sidered opinion on the matter 
or that efthe paper I edit 
John Wilkins. 

Editor, The Tablet 
London. 

( IKE the vast majority of 
^ C ath o li c s. I am deligh t ed 
with the MbtuProprio “Ad 
tuendom Fldern" . Pope John 
Paul n confirms what all , 
faithful Catholics believe 
today, what they have be- 
lieved down the ages. Those 
who do not share these beliefs 


have no place in the Catholic 
Church. 

Daphne MacLeod. 

Gt Bookham, Surrey. 

00 “The Pope turns on llh- 
Oeral Catholics", does he? I 
suppose the more repre ss ed 
ones have to make do with faa- 
tasies about Ann Wlddecombe. 
AlasdajfrUddiiL 
Wotton-tmder-Edge, Glos. 

I’M a liberal humanist and I 

1 think he’s pretty hanky, too 
(it’s those cassocks). 

Dav id Mc Keegan. 

Coventry. 


Tributes pour in 



T his fa how it hap- 
pened- rd just finished 
watching the BBC 
news. On comes TV 
weatherman lan McCssUD. 
“This is my fast forecast" he 
announces. It turns out he's 
retiring! • So I immediately 
♦hinte; but does Tony know? X 

do what I always do. X ring the 

lovely Atesttir CampbeBln 
Number ID and tell him. Ian 


McCaskm?” says Alastair. 
thoughtfully- Unman. He's a 
much-loved figure. FE . tell 
Tony. Thanks, Bel!” 

The next day, my radio- 
alarm wakes me to the Today 
programme, and the distinc- 
tive eariy-morning sound j— 
sincere, compassionate, hesi- 
tant, warm — of Tony paying 
tribute. "The. whole country 
has listened to fan’s magnifi- 
cent weather forecasts.*’ he 
says, “delivered in that truly 
h riii fant voice of his. Ana I 
know we all want to t hank 
him from the bottom of our 
hearts for the great job he s 
done for all of ns, come rain 
arshine.” 

I*m thrilled, of course I am. 
And while Tray's running 
through the rest of the day's 
tributes (to 

ing her all the very best for 

the future’*; • to Sir David 
English, "a great friend and a 
great editor*’; to Bob Monk- 
boose, “60 years at the top for 
an aR-round family enter- 


tainer"; to Oskar Schindler, 
'•a guy whose unselfish 
actions quite literally 
knocked me backwards”) the 
mobile rings. Xfs Alastair. 

“Bel!” he says, “did you 
hear it? Tony wants you to 
know he’s very grateful to yon 
for alerting him about McCas- 
kHL And, on the strength of it, 
he wondered...” 

“Yes?” I say, hopefully. * 

**. . ..Be just wondered, Bel, 
if you'd be interested in a job 

as hiS «pnf /n- mmrmmirAtitiTiS 

officer brackets tributes dose 
brackets? It’d only he two 
days a week to start, but ris- 
ing to three Or four once the 
department really gets going. 
So hbw about it, Bel? 

And that’s how it happened 
that I joined Tray’s staff — 
fra what Is rapidly turning 
into a tUR-time JOb! Seeing the 
appointment in the media and 
after hearing the. beautiful 
way in which Tray recited 

my speedily penned tribute to 

the England football squad 


(“the whole country fa very, 

very proud of those guys — 
they put up a terrific fight 
gnd we owe them all a truly 
tremendous amount”) a lot of 
readers have already ex- 
pressed an interest in what 
exactly the job entails — so 
here goes! 

I SPEND the first part of 
each, morning going over 
the newspaper reports 
with, a fine-tooth comb, 
specially on the look-out for 
tales of heroism, courage and 
what we at Number 10 call 
“general mceaess". Take fast 
Wednesday, toe day at my 
tribute, for instance. 
1 also circled 15 other items, 
of which, after round-table 
discussion, Tony eventually 
paid warm-hearted tribute to 
seven. 

First, there was the trium- 
phant return to our screens of 
TV’s Animal Hospital (“A 
truly moving programme, a 
great favourite of our 


( I AM NOT ATUBEPCmo HY~ 

[vcfaB on f s weenoH of 



Shooting down penalty system 


^VNGS again the dreaded 
V— /penalty shoot-out has 
come faifor criticism (Letters, 
July Z). Lots of alternative 
(mostly silly) ideas have been 
put forward, but everyone 
seems to have overlooked a 
method which is practical and 
fair, but improves the quality 
ctf games as weft. If a match is 
drawn after extra time, the 
winner should be the team 
with the better record in the 
tournament The first-round 
results can then he taken Into 
account when the knock-out 
stage Is first reached. 

Thereafter, goal difference 
in previous knock-out rounds 
would decide. If the method 
bad been in use, we would have 
been spared the absurdity of 
Brazil and Nigeria’s final flrst- 
round matches. Both teams 
would still have been going for 
goals, and Spain and Morocco 
would rightly have made it to 
the second round. 
AlanBamber. 

Painswick, Glos. 


games have been spoiled by 
s endipfedfe whwp the prm- 
ishment does not seem to fit 
the crime. Why not introduce 
the “sin bin", where a bad foul 
would be punished by periods 
of 10, 20 , 30 etc minutes off the 
field? The player and team are 
penalised without killing off 


nation,” as Tray said); then 
there was the opening of the 
Diana exhlbitioii at Althorp 
("Great! Fabulous) A people’s 
exhibition fit for the people’s 
Princess’’); a new Patrick 
Heron retrospective at The 
Tate (“On behalf of the Brit- 
ish people, I pay tribute to 
lovely colours from a master 
craftsman at the very peak of 
his abilities. Smashing!”); a 
wonderful new tassel-fringed 
top by Stella McCartney ("It 
all goes to show there’s so 
much young talent out there 
in to country. Just .waiting 
to be tapped!"): two anniver- 
saries — Marie Curie ("A 
truly remarkable woman 
who’s influ enced me in ways I 
never thought 'possible”); and 
Charles Darwin ("Not only a 
guy who’s opened my eyes to 
the wonders of the natural 
world, but a great family man 
too”); and finally one get-well- 
soon to Sir Alf Ramsay 
f 'Who’s contributed so much 
to the game of football — a 


the game. Imag i n e how Beck- 
ham would have played if he’d 
been allowed back on for the 

laitM S Tninntflay 

Richard SteeL 
Brussels. 

T O AN American observer, 
timEngland-Argentina 
game highlights two rule 
changes that should be made: 
There should be an interme- 
diate punishment sending a 
player off for a limited period, 
as in ice hockey, ra electing 
the player but allowing a 
repla c em e nt, as in baseball. 

If a sudden-death period 
fails to yield a result, a larger 
goal should be brought on. Im- 
perfect, but bettra than decid- 
ing a match by an individual 
skill many players never have 
to use in ordinary play. 
luciiRraiTieumazL 
Oxford. 

A SUGGESTION: first cau- 
/Ation. — yellow card; second 
caution or serious foul — red 
card, player sent off. But the 
offending team concedes a 
goal and is allowed to bring on 
a player in place of the one 
sent off The spectators get the 
ll-a-side game they want and 
have paid for, and the carded 
player stiH feces the normal 
follow-up disciplinary action. 
DaveProvis. 

Hay-on-Wye, Hereford- 


game I myself enjoy playing 
wife my kids whenever I can 
grab a spare moment”). 

But day in Downing 
Street brings fresh groups cf 
people to pay tribute to. 

Ration- to«n build UP A back- 
log — after all, Tony would 
look pretty anst&tosmantikfi 
If he were to take until next 
Tuesday to deliver a tribute 
to Robbie Williams for his 
rockin' great performance at 
Glastonbury last week! — 
we’ve decided to limit toe 
daily tribute quota to a maxi- 
mum of five (^> per day. 
Sadly, this means we are hav- 
ing to (to some people en bloc 
— the lovely, genuine people 
cf Birmingham are due for a 
tribute on Saturday week, 
and they're sharing it with 
Annie Lennox, Tottenham 
Hotspur and all the staff at 
Stoke Mandevflle. So for a 
tribute from Tony for your- 
self or someone dear to you, 
be sure to book early to avoid 
disappointment. 


Insane laws: an appeal on 
behalf of lain Hay Gordon 


I AIN Hay Gordon, now 66 and 
I in poor health, was tried in 
I9S3 for the murder in 1962 at 
Whiteabbey, Co Antrim, of Pa- 
tricia Curran, the daughter of 
a Judge. Mr Gordon was con- 
victed under the special ver- 
dict of “guilty but Insane”. He 
spent seven years in an 
asylum for a crime which it 
can be ranvincingiy argued he 
did not commit He was 
released when it was estab- 
lished that be was sane. The 
Ministry for Home Affairs 
concluded it had no powers to 
hold him. But his conviction 
for the murder stands. 

Particularly distressing fa 
the denial to Mr Gordon of 
that basic human right, an ap- 
peal against conviction. It is 
this, as much as the treatment 
he received from the police 
and toe deeply flawed crafes- 
sion they extr a c ted from him, 
which motivates the cam- 
paign to obtain justice fra him. 
To that end his solicitor, Mar- 
got Harvey, and Sir Loots 
Blom-Cooper QC have been 


providing their services to 

Tiim. 

This week there was a Dew 
and rniw rimine dCTpln pmmt 
The Court of Appeal for North- 
ern Ireland has given an opin- 
ion to the effect that because 
Gordon was found “guilty but 
mBane ", he hag no right nFap. 

peaL If, however, he had been 
found “not guilty by reason cf 
insanity”, his case would then 
have fallen within the remit of 
the Criminal Cases Review 
Commission, and be referred 
to a frill appeal hearing. 

Most reasonable people . 
would conclude that these two 
verdicts convey the same 
meaning and both should, 
therefore, carry the same 
right of appeaL Maximum 
pressure should now be 
brought to hear on the Govern- 
ment to secure a change in the 
law to give Mr Gordon the 
rhanr etn es tablish hi* tnnn - 

cence without any further un- 
necessary delay. 

The Eari of Portsmouth. 
Basingstoke, Hampshire. 


SIEMENS 
UNIQUE SONATA 
HEARING AID 

Siemens technology has developed a new 
hearing system which is set to revolutionise the 
lives of thousands of people who previously have 
had cfiffKX/fty hearing in noisy surroundings. 
Simply known as “Sonata", a tiny sound 
processor fits completely out of sight Into the ear 
canal and automatically adjusts speech and other 
sounds to just the right degree. Loud sounds are 
processed to give comfortable levels whilst quiet 
sounds are adjusted to the higher levels of 
hearing clarity. 

The Sonata product will be of particular benefit 
and Interest for people who want to hear more 
dearly in family or group conversation situations 
and for those who want to appreciate their 
favourite music once more. 

Siemens, the world’s largest and most successful 
manufacturers of hearing devices have now 
made the ’Sonata’ system available in the U.K. 
Simply post this Freepost application now to 
receive full details of this product which is 
available only through SieTech Hearing, or 
Freephone 0800 373142. 

ToTsteTtab He ari ng Limited, FREEPOST (AHE842), 

I Southampton S0152RA. 

PlMMpot me &y ntumanOwta>ot*abUoaOon, further 
THE StateNS SONATA OH TELEPHONE FREE ON 0600 3JOT4Z 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

euams 


POSTCODE. 


-TEL 


SIETECH - SIEMENS MOST . 
ADVANCED HEARING SYSTEMS 1 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UK. 
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Can ITrimble 
halt the inarch . 
of history? 


One size does not fit all 


A leak in the global 
economy has 
turned into a flood. 

Larry Elliott and 
Alex Brummer 

audit the plumbers 


F ROM the offices of 
the International 
Monetary Fund In 
downtown Wash- 
ington DC, the 
ambush of the Thai 
baht by currency speculators 
a year ago this week looked 
like one of those brief but vio- 
lent tropical storms. That 
great edifice, globalisation, 
had sprung a leak, but the 
problem was minor, mere run- 
ning repairs. 

Twelve months later, things 
look rather different. No 
longer is it a case of damp in 
the attic; whole rooms are 
deep in rising flood waters. 

Amid all the soul-search- 
ing. the IMF — one of the 
main architects of the new 
world order — has come 
under rigorous scrutiny A cri- 
sis that started in Thailand 
has affected Malaysia, Indone- 
sia, South Korea. Japan, 
India, Russia, South Africa. 
New Zealand and Australia. 
Nobody knows for sure which 
country will be next in the fir- 
ing line. 

The IMF has come under 
fire from economists of right 
left and centre. Nobel laureate 
Milton Friedman led the 
charge from the right He 
accused the IMF of being 
interventionist; its meddling 
with the Invisible hand of the 
free market prevent 
economies from correcting 
themselves. 

From the economics main- 
stream came the charge that 
the IMF made a series of ted 
decisions. Reacting to its clo- 
sure of Indonesian banks last 
autumn the Harvard econo- 
mist Jeffrey Sachs sai± 
“Instead of dousing the fire, 
the IMF in effect screamed fire 
in the theatre”(1). 

From the left, two lines of 
attack. First, the IMF got it 
wrong about globalisation 
and. second, that it is in 
cahoots with the US Treasury 
to force Asian countries to 
adopt one-size-fits-all Ameri- 
can capitalism. The big cur- 
rency devaluations have made 
Asian assets cheap, while 
moves to secure complete lib- 
eralisation of capita] will 
make it child's play for Ameri- 
can companies to pick up 
viable companies at bargain 
basement prices. 

Faced with these criticisms, 
the Fund fought back. In tbe 
Financial Times earlier this 
year, the IMF's managing 
director. Michel Camdessus 
was asked why It had imposed 
its same old belt-tightening 
adjustment programmes on 
T hai la n d. Indonesia and 
Korea — programmes that 
were quite inappropriate to 
their present needs ( 2 ). 

“Mr Camdessus became 
indignant. The new agree- 
ments represented a marked 
departure from the IMF's tradi- 
tional approach. They were 
built not on a set of austerity 
measures, but rather on far- 
reaching structural reforms to 
strengthen financial systems, 
increase transparency open 
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markets and restore market 
confidence". These are not 
universally held views, even 
within the IMF Joseph Stil- 
glitz, chief economist of the 
World Bank, has given voice to 
the misgivings of the dissi- 
dents. At the start of this yean 
he made his feelings about the 
IMF austerity packages plain 
enough when he argued that 
“you don’t want to push these 
countries Into severe reces- 
sion. One ought to focus 
on . . . things that caused the 
crisis, not on things that make 
it more difficult to deal 
wtth”(3). The IMF — not used 
to having its behaviour chal- 
lenged — snapped back. 
Stiglitz would not be silenced 
W- One by one, he laid Into 
the sacred cows of the IMF. 
First, the cavalier way in 
which the emphasis on macro- 
economic stability ignored 
growth and jobs. Then there 
was the Camdessus argument 
that the need to restore confi- 
dence to the currency necessi- 
tated high interest rates. “Are 
measures that weaken the 
economy especially the finan- 
cial system, likely to restore 
confidence?” There was more. 
Macro-economic policy 
needed to be expanded beyond 
“a single-minded fbcus on 
inflation and budget deficits; 
the set of policies that under- 
lay the Washington consensus 
are not sufficient for macro- 


economic stability or long- 
term development" The IMF 
is not used to such scorn. It 
, has long enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of a lean and focused 
bureaucracy with the world’s 
best economic and financial 
staff The Fund’s view has 
been that the economy of one 
country is very much like any 
other and that by applying its 
rational, neo-iiberai economic 
model it could restore a mea- 
sure of economic stability 

Created at tbe 1944 Bretton 
Woods Conference in New 
Hampshire the IMF’s remit 
was at first a narrow one. It 
was the world’s central bank, 
lender of foe last resort to 
member countries. Most of its 
clients were advanced indus- 
trial countries such as Britain 
and tbe system worked rea- 
sonably well, fixed exchange 
rates making it relatively easy 
to police. All that changed in 
1972 when President Nixon 
uncoupled the dollar from 
gold. 

The new world was rather 
different, primarily because 
the end of fixed rates brought 
new opportunities for specula- 
tors to take on the weak links 
in the financial system. The 
fabled “Gnomes of Zurich" 
who undid the Wilson govern- 
ment in 1967 were now joined 
by fellow spirits in financial 
markets from New York to 
Tokyo, with relatively large 


capital sums at their disposal. 
Forced British and American 
borrowings from the Fund in 
tbe late 1970s hurt the richer 
industrial countries would at 
all costs avoid similar humili- 
ation. The IMF would still 
supervise their economies, 
but capital shortages would be 
met by borrowing from the 
increasingly free and open 
private sector capital markets. 

But just as there was talk 
that the IMF might have out- 
lived its usefulness, the Mexi- 
can crisis broke. In 1982 the 
Mexican government reneged 
on its debts with private sec- 
tor banks precipitating a cri- 
sis across Latin . America, 
which threatened tbe Western 
hanking system. The IMF 
stepped in as lender of the last 
resort and found itself a new 
role No longer banker to the 
industrial countries it discov- 
ered a giohat clientele 
the developing', countries. 
Instead of making short-term 
bridging loans it was in for 
the long haul 

When the Berlin Wall came 
down and the farmer Soviet 
Union and Its satellites aspired 
to capitalism the Fund 
acquired almost two dozen 
new clients. Despite its doc- 
trine of fiscal austerity it 
added hundreds of new econo- 
mists to its staff; doubled the 
size of its Washington HQ and 
increased its budget to $507 


Funny money: Impatient 
crowds demand ent rance to 
the Bank Central Asia in 
Jakarta, hoping to withdraw 
money which is not there 

PHOTOGRAPH DAVID GRAY 


million in the 1997-8 financial 
yean 

But if it had grown in size 
its lending programmes and 
approach to member coun- 
tries remained the same Its 
operations were surrounded 
in secrecy, its advice to gov- 
ernments private, its focus fis- 
cal deficits, monetary policy 
and inflation — fundamental 
macro-economic reform. 

Even before the Fund 
started throwing Its weight 
around in Asia, it was not 
short of critics. Robert Wade 
and Frank Veneroso argued 
that Asian economies were 
different from those the IMF 
usually deals with. They bad 
high levels of saving re-cycled 
as loans to corporations; com- 
panies are closely linked with 
govemmentspS). 

"Because of this difference, 
IMF 'austerity* and “financial 
liberalisation* will have 
higher costs and smaller bene- 
fits in Asia than elsewhere. 
The slowdown of the IMF’s 
packages for Thailand, 
Indonesia and Korea to revive 
confidence reflects both their 
imposition of impossibly far- 
reaching institutional liberal- 


isation and their inappropri- 
ateness for Asian financial 
structures.’’ 

The Fund believes that, in 
the end, it will be vindicated 
It points out — rightly — that 
the lack of a body like it deep- 
ened the global crash of the 
1930s. Critics argue, however, 
that one result of the 1930s 
was the formation of a Keyen- 
eslan international system 
fortified with capital controls. 

The Fund's recent actions 
have even given die-hard free- 
traders reason to question 
what it thinks it is doing. 
According to Jagdish Bhag 
wati “it is a lot of ideological 
humbug to say that without 
free portfolio capital mobility 
somehow the world cannot 
function and growth rates will 
collapse". 




Sources: (1) Jeffrey Sachs: the 

IMFand Aston Hu, American 
Prospect March-April 1996; 

(2) FT: February 9, 1996.(3) Wan 
Street Journal, January 8 1 998: (4) 
Joseph StigUtz: Moving To wards 
the Post-Washington 
Consensus: Helsinki Lecture: 
January 1 998; (S) Robert Wade 
and Frank Veneroso: 

The East Asia Crash and 
the Wan Straet-IMF complex. 

New Left Review number 228. 
Graphics: Steve Vilfiers. 

Larry Elliott is our economics 
editor. Alex Brummer is our 
financial editor. 
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E„ery day the Guardian international carries comprehensive sports coverage, but look out for 
the dedicated sport supplement on Friday - Sport98 - packed with everything you need to know. 
On Monday there Is a full round-up of the weekend's sport written by the Guardian's award-winning 
journalists. If you're looking for the best sports coverage, join the team. 
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Final zeeGuardi an 


MPs carpet Prudential for 
‘cheating its customers’ 


Notebook 


; 


Rupert Jones 


P RUDENTIAL, Brit- 
aln’s biggest in- 
surer, was yester- 
day accused of 
cheating Its cus- 
tomers, misleading MPs and 
trying to make excuses for the 
part it played in the pensions 

mia -s eTling aeanHal. 

At a heated Treasury select 
committee hearing, evidence 
given by the company’s for- 
mer chief executive, Mick 
Newmarch, was described by 
one MP as “the biggest load cf 
bullshit” ever heard by a 
select committee. 

The broadside came hoars 
after the insurer disclosed 
that the estimated total cost cf 
compensating customers has 
been increased to £1.1 billion 
— almost three times its orig- 
inal prediction. 

MPs also condemned what 


they saw as a decision to 
make customers pay for mis- 
sefling by taking money from 
its long-term fond. 

Sir Peter Davis, Pruden- 
tial’s chief executive, gave 
evidence to the inquiry into 
the scandal, which may have 
affected up to 2.4 million 
people between 1988 and 1994. 
Many are still out of pocket 
after being advised to opt out 
of company pension schemes 
a n d take out personal plans. 

Forty-one companies have 
been “named and shamed” 
for their role In the affair . 
Prudential had more mis-selL- 

fng raw than any other — 

more than 70,000 — and in Oc- 
tober 1987 was blasted by the 
financial regulator for a 
senes cf failures in its hand- 
ling of the wift - wiiing review. 

During the hearing Labour 
MP Brian Sedgemore sub- 
jected Sir Peter to a withering 
attack, highlighting evidence 


David Goar 
Industrial Editor 


T HE new-look GEC Is 
planning a molti- 
blDion-pound acquisi- 
tion in the American 
defence industry and consid- 
ering further disposals which 
may include submarine 
maker VSEL and warship 
builder Yarrow. 

Lord Simpson, GEC's man- 
aging director, said he bad of- 
fered to take over parts of 
Lockheed Martin and Nor- 
throp Grumman to help the 
US arms get regulatory ap- 
proval for their planned 
merger. 

Pointing to GEC’s £5 billion 
war chest he said yesterday 
the acquisition he is seeking 
would dwarf the £890 million 
the company paid this year 
for Tracer, a Texas-based de- 
fence electronics firm. 

Reporting a 7 per cent rise 
in annual pre-tax profits to 
£ 1.08 billion and a new share 
buy-back scheme worth up to 
£358 million, he said GEC saw 
the best prospects for strate- 
gic growth in using its cash 
mountain for acquisitions in 
the three core businesses of 
defence electronics, telecoms 
and industrial electronics. 

Bat Lord Simpson, who has 
overseen disposals of more 
than £ 1.2 billion since he 
replaced Lord We instock in 
September 1996, said further 
divestments might be on the 
way. 

These may include domes- 
tic appliances, dominated by 
the Hotpoint range of white 
goods and coowned with Gen- 
eral Electric of the US, and, 
further into the foture, VSEL. 
based in Barrow, and Yarrow, 
on the Clyde. ar We are not 
metal-bashers but providers 
of Intelligent electronic solo- 


Japan building 
‘bridge banks’ 


Jonathan Watte In Tokyo 

J APAN'S prime minister, 
Ryutaro Hashimoto, has 
approved a scheme in- 
tended to revive the htmlong 
sector with “bridge banks" 
backed by YenSO trillion 
(£130.31 billion) of public 
flmds. 

The plan outlined yesterday 
is designed to ensure that 
sound borrowers are not 
starved (f capital after the col- 
lapse of a commercial bank. 

. Several Japanese finanriat 
institutions are said to be on 
the brink of failure as a result 
of enormous bad loans run up 
during asset speculation dur- 
ing the 1980s. 

Under a two-stage process, 
collapsed banks would first be 
placed under the administra- 
tion of managers appointed 
by the government’s Finan- 
cial Supervision Agency. 
These bridge banks, as they 
would become, would have 
their loans examined by the 
FSA, with debts that were 
deemed irrecoverable sold off 
to the public Resolution and 


Collection Rank If no merger 
or acquisition occurred for up 
to two years, the institutions 
would become public holding 
banks and bee liquidation. 

All bridge banks would 
come under a public holding 
company, the Hesei Financial 
Revitalisation Corp, funded 
a nd o verseen by the govern- 
ment’s Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, which haw access to 
Yenl3 trillion of a Yen30 tril- 
lion public fund set aside ear- 
lier this year to stabilise the 
financial system. 

The money, originally in- 
tended to refund depositors, 
would be used to main tain a 
flow of capital to healthy bor- 
rowers and prevent unneces- 
sary bankruptcies. 

Finance ministry officials 
said that some tune after this 
month, the government 
would submit legislation to 
implement the plan and other 
problem Icon measures to an 
extraordinary session of 
parliament. 

The currency foil nearly 
two yen to the dollar on fears 
that weak banks would not be 
forced to dose. 


The biggest load 
of bullshit any 
select committee 
has ever heard’ 

Labour MP Brian 
Sedgemore attacking 
the Prudential 
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given in 1994 by Mr New- 
march, who denied sugges- 
tions that his company was 
guilt; of wrongdoing. The MP 
called on Sir Peter to apolo- 
gise, which be duly did. 

Mr Sedgemore also accused 


the company of “cheating cus- 
tomers”. Sir Peter was then 
lambasted by another MP for 
making “extraordinary ex- 
cuses” after he indicated that 
the government also played a 
role In the affair. 


Sir Peter told the inquiry: 
“We were put under a lot of 
pressure by government to 
sell pensions. If you were to 
look at our report in 1987, we 
had considerable doubts 
about personal pensions.” 
Pressure took the form of “en- 
couragement for us to look at 
b eing more active " in the sa le 
of pensions”. 

The company was also 
taken to task for making its 
customers foot the compensa- 
tion bm — a charge denied by 
the chief executive. Pruden- 
tial is taking the £ 1.1 billion 
from the £13 billion of capital 
m its long-term fond. 

Sir Peter denied that this, 
was policyholders* money, 
and said the decision would 
have no impact on them- The 
charge to the long-term fond 
was normal practice, and con- 
sistent with Treasury guide- 
lines. he added. 

However, “in the unlikely 


GEC aims to 
buy into US 
arms sector 


Asian jewel up for grabs 


tions," said John Mayo, fi- 
nance director. 

Lord Simpson said the best 
prospects for growth, particu- 
larly in iigfenM electronics, 
were across the Atlantic 
rather than in Europe. He 
seemed to rule out the long- 
mooted merger with rival 
British Aerospace. 

Talks between the two, he 
said, had Indicated savings of 
£150 million through a 1 
merger. But these were insuf- 
ficient to divert GEC from its 
independent course of pro- 
moting shareholder value and 
turning itself into a “hi-tech, 
high-margin, high-growth” 
company. 

GEC has been linked with 
vtrlons French defence 
groups, notably in missiles, in 
promoting European consoli- 
dation. While saying it would | 
be foolish to choose between 
the US and Europe, Lord 

Simpson added that his , 
degree of optimism about 1 
breaking into the French 
market “is not particularly 
high ” 

His offer to help Lockheed 
and Northrop went direct to 
both companies’ ehairm en. 

I who are trying to rescue their 
merger by agreeing on joint 

1 disposals before a case 
brought against them by the 
US Justice Department is 
heard on September 8. “We 
have indicated to both compa- 
nies we stand ready to help 
them,” Lord Simpson said. 

Mr Mayo pointed out that 
GEC had been on the US gov- 
ernment’s “black" pro- 
gramme (cleared for work on 
secret defence projects) for 15 
years and was poised to ex- 
ploit this through its takeover 
of Tracer and its soon-to-be- 
completed joint venture with 
Alenia, the Italian defence 
group which has strong 
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Cathay Pacific shows its local influence with a huge “blimp’ which flies above hundreds of guests gathered 
in the departure hall at the opening of Hong Kong's Chek Lap Kafr airport yesterday photograph: bobby yip 


Cathay Pacific 
link may open 
China to BA 


TtieBigFour. 
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Keith Harper 
and Alex Brunmer 


B RITISH Airways 
and Cathay Pacific 
— the ailing Hong 
Kong carrier — are 
moving towards an alliance 
which would improve sig- 
nificantly BA’s position in 
Asia by talcing it into the 
growing market of China. 

BA acknowledged yester- 
day that teika between the 
airlines have been held In 
London and Hong Kong yes- 
terday. A deal could be 
signed later this year. 

The jewel in the crown of 
any alliance for BA would 
be the China market. Ca- 
thay, which is part of the 
Hong Kong-based Swire 
trading house, secured ac- 
cess to China’s "markets 
when It sold a 25 per cent 
stake to Citlc Pacific, the 
holding company for pri- 
vate-sector Investments by 

Hlina 

The carrier serves 45 des- 
tinations worldwide, many 
of which are in the Asia-Pa- 


i cific region. Its new hub is i 
the Chek Lap Kok airport 
in Hong Kong, the largest , 
and most technologically 1 
advanced in the world, 
which opened this week. 

like other large carriers, 
Cathay has been feeling the 
draught of the Asian reces- 
sion. It no longer flies 
direct to Seoul, capital of 
South Korea, which 'can be 
reached only on BA’s 
flights via Japan. 

A deal with BA would 
help to resolve some of Ca- 
thay’s difficulties. It has 
been affected badly by 
Hong Kong's plunge into 
recession, which has been 
aggravated by the financial 
crisis sweeping across the 
region. 

The severe difficulties in 
the region coincided with 
the handover of Hong Kong 
to China last year, a move 
which has led to decline in 
tourist interest. 

Cathay is suffering from 
one of the worst periods in 
its 52-year history. Leading 
investment houses are cut- 
ting their year-end profit 






forecasts by as much as 
30 per cent but these may 
turn out to be too conserva- 
tive because the airline’s 
net profits halved last year 
to about £135 million. 

The company hast been in- 
volved in a secies of crisis 
meetings with staff; and 
there has been a 15 per cent 
reduction in its labour 
force .worldwide. Willy 
Boulter, its sales general 
manager, said: “Everyone 
should be aware that we 
bee enormous problems.'* 

BA executives said yes- 
terday that they were inter- 
ested in a deal with Cathay 
because it would open up 


markets' in China from 
which It has been excluded 
until now. 

The Chinese are commit- 
ted to expanding airport fa- 
cilities and have said they 
want to build 25 new air- 
ports over the next decade 
in cities with populations 
of more than one million. 
The Cathay axis could give 
BA direct access to at least 
six Chinese , destinations. 

Senior BA managers ac- 
cept that the decline in 
business to Korea, Malay- 
sia, Japan, Bong Kong and 
other Asian routes will con- 
tinue and is bound to be 
reflected In its'profits. 


New Swiss bank 
stays in neutral 


event” that the decision does 
affect the company’s ability to 
pay bonuses to its policyhold- 
ers, the Prudential will make 
a contribution from share- 
holder funds. 

Labour MP Charles Clarke 
said it seemed "unfoir" that 
the costs of mis-selling were 
primarily being borne by 
policyholders. 

Many people would be very 
disappointed there was no 
acknowledgement that it was 
shareholders who should pay, 
he added. 

A spokesman said later It 
was .“very difficult” for Sir 
Peter to handle those sorts of 
questions when he was hot 
with the company at the time 
— he joined In 1995. Com- 
menting on the criticisms lev- 
elled at Mr Newmarch, the 
spokesman added: "Mick 
clearly genuinely believed 
what he told the . committee, 
but-the information was bad.” 



Alex Bmmmer _ 

■■■■— H ERE must be better 

I ways , to consumate a 

1 merg er than the regula- 
tory uproar which has 
greeted the final coming 
together of Union Bank of 
Switzerland and Swiss Bank 
Corporation as new UBS. 

Just days after foe deal was 
completed at the weekend the 
Swiss authorities have casti- 
gated did UBS for running up 
$412 millio n (£248 million) of 
derivatives losses last year. 

The Swiss authorities cited 
individual mistakes and defi- 
ciencies In the company's 
risk controls for the losses, 
most of which took place in 
Asia aa a result of a gamble 
on Japanese convertible 
bonds. It is still possible that 
if Japanese shares were to fell 
further, not unlikely despite 
the rally of the last few days, 
that foe loss could become 
even bigger. While the top ex- 
ecutive at old UBS, Mathis 
Cabiallavetta — now chair- 
man of the new company — 
has been exonerated, the au- 
thorities say other, unamed, 
individuals were responsible 
for the kisses. 

In 1997 foe head of equity 
derivatives, Ramy Gold s tein, 
and several others were dis- 
missed amid allegations of In- 
volvement in the incident. 

There was some expecta- 
tion that the UBS problems 
might dissuade SBC from go- 
ing ahead with the UBS deal, 
in which SBC management 
gained the upper betid. But 
that did not happen, and foe 
new group-. MU he, foie largest 
fund manager in the world. 

It did have hopes of estab- 
lishing itself as foe leading 
European investment bank- 
ing operation in the US; that 
may still be possible, but the 
legacy of old UBS’s past links 
with foe Nazis threatens to 
halt its progress in foe US. 

The commission, represent- 
ing US flnanpiwi officials in 
the negotiations with the 
Swiss, has decided to lift its 
moratorium on sanctions 
against foe Swiss hanks, after 
foiling to break an Impasse on 
levels of compensation for 
Holocaust victims. 

The risk for new UBS is 
that it will be prevented from 
pressing ahead with US ex- 
pansion. Bank regulators in 
California, New York City 
and New Jersey — three criti- 
cal hanlring mar kets — have 
inriiratpd fhat UBS and the 
other Swiss banks will be iso- 
lated until assets are returned 
to survivors. 

This is not the start that 
UBS/SBC. Warburg may have 
hoped- for in its battle to take 
on the Goldman Sachs, Mer- 
rill Lynch etal on their home 
turf. 


Nomura form 

D ESPITE Nomura’s 
claim, there is nothing 
at all “absurd” in foe 
authoritive report on these 


pages that the finance house 
Nomura is evaluating a bid 
for tike Tote. Zt would-be sur- 
prising If Guy Hands, foe fi- 
nancial innovator behind the 
concept of securitised buy- 
outs, had not run his slide- 
rule over the Tote — even if 
the Government has yet to 
spell out details of the pro- 
| posed sale. 

The Tote operates In terri- 
tory in which Normua has a 
wealth of form. It has already 
snapped up foe William Hill 
chain of betting shops, so It 
has expertise in this part of 
the gaming industry. 

It has done well In the past 
by refining former govern- 
ment assets, from defence 
I housing to railway rolling- 
i stock companies by zipping 
up the management, putting 
in some investment and issu- 
| ing securities against the 
earning power and assets 
involved. 

Nomura’s protest that no 
public information has been 
made available by the Tote is 
■ disingenuous. First, the 
Chancellor in his fiscal strat- 
egy speech to foe Commons 
on June 11 made It clear that 
the Government intends to 
“extend the existing public- 
private partnership In .the 
Tote into a broader partner- 
ship with the public sector”. 

Second, some element of 
Tote privatisation Is required 
if the medium-term fiscal 
strategy — including an as- 
sumption of privatisations — 
is to work. 

Third, any organisation, 
Nomura Included, can scruti- 
nise the published accounts of 
the Tote’s turnover, income 
flows and assets as a prelimi- 
nary to gaining fuller infor- 
mation at the time of privati- 
sation. 

Even if the Nomura board 
were eventually to decide that 
the Tote were a step too for, if 
would be daft for Mr Hands 
not to take a look. 


Prudential fire 

B RIAN Sedgemore, 

scourge of the Bank of 
England for as long as 
can be remembered, has 
found a new target in the Pru- 
dential. Using unparliamen- 
tary language he accused the 
Prudential and its chief exec- 
utive, Peter Davis, of giving 
the committee “a right load of 
bullshit” over testimony to 
foe Treasury Select Commit- 
tee on the pensions mis-sell- 
ing scandal 

This is rather unfoir on Sir 
Peter inaamurh as foe mis- 
selling took place before foe 
Fru was even a glint in his 
eye. 

Sir Peter has in foot moved 
with some rapidity to make 
available compensation, just 
raised to £Ll billion in all, 
and to clean up the chaos of 
the Life business by taking 
full control of operations. 

Where the committee may 
have a point fe in suggesting 
that policyholders could suf- 
fer as a result of the mistakes 
of management, even If the 
cash 1s drawn from "or phan 
funds” valued at up to 
£13 billion. 

Ownership of this resource 
has never been clearly estab- 
lished. Some of the funds 
could, arguably, belong to 
generations of policyholders 
who will now see their pot of 
gold diminished. 


Offshore rig chiefs ‘should 
be held liable for deaths’ 


CeBa Weston 
Industrial Corr esp onde n t 

E xecutives in the 
£20 fatten a year off- 
shore o B and gas indu s try 
should be held Rabte for cor- 
porate kdBng to ensure that 


proved, says an Indepen- 
dent report isABeliad today. 

The call for a ch an ge In 
the law, forcing companies 
to nanw d ir ectors to be 
held legaBy responsible for 
the sa fety re co rd of their 
busine s s , c o m e s before the 


day of Brit ain ’s bigg e st In- 
dustrial disaster, the Piper 
Alpha tragedy, which killed 
167 workers. 

• The report says at least 
another SO workers have 
been kfiled offsh or e since 
then, despite the 106 
s a fety recommendations 
made by Lord Cullen’s In- 
quiry Into the disaster. “It 


[adlffleuK to Identify stgnlf- 

Impro ve me nts . 

The UK o ff s h o re Industry 

has Ignored one of the prin- 
cipal recommendations by 
excluding the workforce 
new any part In making the 
industry eater," it sms. 

C ha rles WooW r o n, aw aca- 
demic expert In bukistrlM 
ratetfons at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and author of the report, 
that tbs oti and gas 
industry** Mttattve to bn- 
prou e safoty fay SO par cant 
^"“curatag three year* 
wW fa fl “Wit hout a com- 
pletely fresh look at the 

SSC-nJt. W ° rl “ ,U °‘ 

j*? eUeoe* that the UK 
‘rfWrore Industry Is antl- 
wrton and hostile to rsgula- 
tteai by state authorities, 
UfdBm the Norwegi a ns, m3 

tiwTlnaSSrato st£ 
ttetlcs could be helplna ofl 
^Hn imnlM to disguise the 

real level of accidents. 




Australia 2.62 
Austria 2068 
Belgium 60.01 
Canada 2366 
Cyprus 0.88 
Denmark 11.28 
Finland 9.016 
France 9.83 


Germany 2.8333 
Greece 493L3G 


Malaysia 8.888 
Malta 0.8370 
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Hong Kong 12 J 0 Netherlands 82968 
India 70.01 New Zealand 3.13 


Ireland 1.1588 
Israel 8.08 
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Norway 12Ai 
Portugal 296.54 
Beudl Arabia 8.12 


Singapore 2.74 
South Africa 5-90 
Spain 247.78 
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Sterling band of 1 00 bosses attacks CBI’s role as champion of monetary union i Newsin brief 
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Industry’s euro foes declare war 


DnddGkm 
Industrial Editor 


T HE captains of Brit* 
isb business will en- 
gage in open war- 
fare today over the 
European single 
currency, with 100 claimin g it 
would wreak havoc and the 
CHI reaffirming its support 
for UK membership. 

Lord Marsh, chairman of 
Business for Sterling, the antt- 
euro campaign backed by the 
100 chairmen and chief execu- 
tives, and claiming to repre- 
sent the bulk of industry, is to 
launch a counter-attack on the 
CBJ director-general, Adair 
Turner. Be has dismissed 
their arguments as “simplis- 
tic and one-sided”, and “ill-in- 
formed scare stories”. 

The CBI in turn nails the 
apti -euro camp by insisting 
that the majority of 


Euro 

camp 



Man 

FHrporaid, 

Unilever 


businesses believe the curren- 
cy’s potential benefits out- 
weigh the risks, and B ritain. : 
should join when the eco- 1 
nomic conditions are right j 
The British Chambers of 
Commerce backs the CBL ! 

Taking up the "bare- 
knuckle fight”, Lord Marsh, 
former Labour cabinet minis- 
ter and British Kail chair , 
man, and his group have 
backed a report from the 
European Research group, an 
alliance of centre-right MPs 


Spii 


Chris Lord pknrfd) Cflve 

Haskins Sainsbury Thompson 

Northern Foods Sainsbury RentokB&CBI 


Anti 

camp 



from 24 countries, which 
claims that joining the euro 
would undermine British 
prosperity and competitive- 
ness. 

It is to be launched at a Lon- 
don conference later today 
attended by Tory deputy 
leader Peter Lflley and senior 
front-bench colleagues.- 

The report, endorsed by 
leaders such as Sir Anthony 
Bamford, Blairite head of 
JOB, and Gary Western of 
Associated British Foods, ar- 


gues that the single currency ; 
would drive up British taxes 
to continental levels and sub- 
stantially Increase business 
borrowing costs because erf 
the "profligacy" of other 
European governments. 

The report warns: “EMU 
-would mean monetary policy 
tailored to suit European 
rather than British needs. 

“it would drive up business 
borrowing costs. It would 
drag Britain into Europe's 
pensions -crisis. It would 


threaten the pre-eminence of 
the City. And it would almost 
certainly mean higher corpo- 
rate taxation. This Is a battle 
in which all British 
businesses have a stake.” 

Lord Marsh will say that 
Mr Turner's attack on his 
multi-million-pound cam- 
paign is regrettable when 
entry to the euro is “the most 
important economic decision 
the nation will have to make 
for very many years. 

“Seeking to turn the issue 


into a squabble about exactly 
how many businessmen are 
in either camp misses the 
point entirely. No one can 
deny that there are potential 
risks. We need to ensure 
these risks are not ignored, 
and only ask for a serious and 
open debate”. 

In Its riposte, the CBI says 
it has never suggested all 
businesses support British 
entry and admits a significant 
minority of its members do 
not, while among supporters 


there is a wide range of opin- 
ion about when and under 
what conditions Britain 
should join. 

Citing two surveys of busi- 
ness opinion which it under- 
took in 1996 and last year 
showing majority support, it 
accuses Lord Marsh's group 
of making "unjustified and 
fruitless” assertions. 

Last week Mr Turner said 
the euro would stimulate 
competition and productivity 
growth across Europe by cre- 
ating transparent prices, 
reduced exchange- rate risk 
and a pan-European capital 
market 

He accepted, however, that 
important risks included a 
one-size- fits- all interest rate 
— a point reiterated yester- 
day by Willem Buiter, a mem- 
ber of the Bank of England's 
rate-setting monetary policy ! 
committee, in an interview 
with Bloomberg News. 
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Running high-profile Strongbow advertising campaign 
featuring Johnny Vaughan 
Relocating Inch’s operation to Herefordshire 
Repackaging White Lightning and Woodpecker brands 
Rejigging management in Australia and New Zealand 
Investing in new orchards in Devon, Wales, Eastern 
Europe and Australia 

Merrydown 

Launching Merrydown Vintage cider 
Reducing extensive brand range to concentrate on 
Shloer and Merrydown 

Forming strategic alliances with privately-owned distributor 
SHS and Shepherd Neame 
Dropping Two Dogs distribution deal 

Matthew Clark 

Running TV and cinema advertising for the repackaged 
Diamond White 

Launching a smoothflow version of Dry Blackthorn — 
Blackthorn Gold 


Profits slump leaves bitter 
taste for cider makers 


Cheap imports and hard competition 
leave traditional industry struggling 
to keep drinkers happy, says Ian Kmg 


"^pwo of Britain’s three 
I largest elder produc- 
I era, HP Buhner and 
I Merrydown, showed 
the scars yesterday from 
their battle to retain the af- 
fection of Britain’s 
drinkers. 

They both announced dis- 
appointing results, with 
market leader Buhner un- 
veiling a 26 per cent drop 
in profits to £22.1 million, 
while Merrydown plunged 
Into the red to the tune of 
£400,000. 

Britain's third leading 
elder producer, Matthew 
Clark — which owns Taun- 
ton Cider and Gaymers — is 
expected to report disap- 
pointing figures on Mon- 
day. following a profits 


warning last December. 
The dismal results follow 
several years in which the 
cider industry has come 
under intense competition, 
firstly from alcopops such 
as Hooper’s Hooch then 
from the “nitro-keg” ales, 
CafCrey’s and Kilkenny. 

At the same time, fierce 
competition between indi- 
vidual cider brands has 
seen Merrydown — which 
is dwaxfied by the other two 
— ■ struggle to compete on 
the marketing front 

The cider industry was 
also wounded by the former 
chancellor, Kenneth 
Clarke, who, in a move to 
dampen the enthusiasm for 
alcopops among, underage 
drinkers, put a higher duty 


| on strong alcoholic drinks ; 
— hitting the premium- 
strength ciders. 

Announcing the results, 
Bulmer — whose brands in- 
clude Strongbow, White 
Lightning. Scrumpy Jack 
and Woodpecker — admit- 
ted that It was suffering 
from large cross-channel 
imports of cheap foreign 
beer. In their efforts to 
raise sales, promotional 
costs had exceeded their 
budget, the company said. , 

Chief executive Mike 
Hughes said Scrumpy Jade j 
and Woodpecker had 
recently enjoyed increased j 
sales volumes, however, 
while Strongbow had over- 
taken beer and lager 
brands such as B oddfag- 
tons, Castlemaine aaxx 
and McEwan's in 
popularity. 

Esmond Bulmer, the 
group’s chairman, said: “It 
is worth remembering that ! 
cider sales in the OK have I 


still grown steadily over 
the last 50 years, checked 
on two occasions by in- 
creases in tax.” 

The results came a day 
after Bulmer announced 
plans to (dose the Inch’s 
elder plant, at Winkleigh, 
north Devon, with the loss 
of nearly 50 jobs. Bulmer 
had paid £23.3 million for 
the business two years ago. 
John Burnett, the area’s 
Liberal Democrat MP, 
accused Bulmer of wreck- 
ing one of Devon's best-! 
known industries. 

Merrydown, which ear- 
lier this year tried and 
failed to find a buyer, said 
its business was now ratio- 
nalised to focus on the Mer- 
rydown and Shloer brands, 
believing that better times 
lie ahead. Chairman Andy 
Nash admitted, however: 
“Given recent history. It 
would be unrealistic to ex- 
pect a sudden and signifi- 
cant turnaro und in sales.” 


ic Hcrlorp ufop i^SuSiTrs 

■■ W B BUSINESS in Britain’s shops 

slowed last month as higher 
interest rates, a gloomier 
economic outlook and poor 
weather kept consumers at 
home, said the Confederation 
of British Industry. 

.. . Trade in June was below 

there is a wide range of op in- average, with footwear and 
ion. about when and under leather, hardware, *»v«inn and 
at conditions Britain DIY outlets reporting the 
sh ®““ largest downturn. 

Clung two surveys of busi- Overall, 45 per cent of the 

ness opinion which it under- 15,000 respondants said 
took in 1996 and last year business was better than a 
showing majority support, it year ago; 26 per cent said it 
Lord (John) Sto 1 Anthony Sir Stanley Lord Marsh accuses Lord Marsh's group was worse The gap between 
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businesses have a stake.” risks. We need to ensure market BRITISH Telecom is to cut the 

Lord Marsh will say that these risks are not ignored. He accepted, however, that cost of calling Vodafone and 
Mr Turner's attack on his and only ask for a serious and important risks included a Cetinet mobile phones as a 
multi-million- pound cam- open debate”. one-size-fits-all interest rate result of pressure from 

paign is regrettable when In its riposte, the CBI says — a point reiterated y ester- industry regulator OfleL 
entry to the euro is “the most it has never suggested all day by Willem Buiter, a mem- From August l. the cost of 
important economic decision businesses support British her of the Bank of England's calling a Vodafone or Cellnet 
the nation will have to make entry and admits a significant rate-setting monetary policy mobile will fall from 32p to 30p 
for very many years. minority of its members do committee, in an interview in the day, from 22p to 20p in 

“Seeking to turn the issue not, while among supporters with Bloomberg News. the evening and from 105p to 

lOp at weekends. 

The cost of BT Cbargecard 
calls will also fall, to 60p 
during the day, 35p in the 
evening and 20p at weekends; 
but payphone tariffs will rise. 

The cuts bring fixed to 
mobile prices into line with 
those levied by One20ne and 
Orange. — Chris Barrie 

Stores ‘didn’t 
exploit BSE’ 

FARMERS' Haims tha t 
supermarkets made excessive 
profits from beef in the wake 
of the BSE crisis have been 
dismissed by consultants 
London Economics. In its 
report, commissioned by 
Tesco, it said that even the big 
chains made a loss on beef 
with price increases failing to 
cover extra costs of measures 
through the supply chain to 
prevent h uman exposure to 
BSE variant strains. 

But the supermarkets had 
offset the decline in beef sales 
by switching toother foods, 
while other sectors could not, 
and had been badly hit by the 
export ban — James Meikle 

EU pushes for 
unified taxes 

A FRESH push in the 
European Union to harmonise 
tax systems was under w ay as 
the Commission announced 
accelerated plans to pursue 
tax evaders across the EU. 
Austria said it would use its 
EU presidency to promote 
plans for bringing national 
taxes further Into line. 

The plans are likely to ring 
alarm bells in Britain, where 
taxes would have to rise. — 
Stephen Bates in Brussels 

Airbus wins 
£2.3bn order 

AIRBUS, the European plane- 
making consortium, has 
pulled offa coup against its 
American rival, Boeing, with 
a £2.3 billion order from a US 
Airways for up to 30 wide- 
bodied planes. US Airways 
placed a firm order for seven 
A330&, with a provision for 

lorry (top) leaves Inch’s traditional cider-makfng plant, which boasts an impressive logo of seven more and options on 
a thirsty drinker. Bulmer is to close the factory at W friklelg h , Devon photographs: pauuslato 16. — Nicholas Bannister 
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Utility chiefs told how 

to escape top-pay flak 


Lisa Buckingham 

City Editor 

■ ■TTT.rry company chiefs 
I ■ must harmonise perfor- 
wMrmance standards and 
impose mor e demanding tar- 
gets to escape criticism of 
remuneration packages, says 
a report published today. 

-The- warning comes amid 
growing controversy over the 
latest pay and bonus-figures 
for utility company execu- 
tives whose rewards are be- 


lieved to have angered the 
Prime Minister and the 
Chancellor. 

The report by Meis, the 
remuneration consultancy, 
says the companies should 
adopt more easily comparable 
performance targets. 

It adds that, in some cases, 
the performance criteria used 
to support potentially lucra- 
tive option and long-ter m in - 
centive schemes are “insuffi- 
ciently challenging”. 

Meis adds that the share 
price performance of most 
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companies in the sector has 
exceeded that of the FTSE 100, 
but this largely reflects exter- 
nal factors rather than the 
quality of corporate 
managers. 

This is a crucial factor 
underpinning boardroom 
remuneration because share 
options and long-term incen- 
tive awards are frequently 
predicated oh the perfor- 
mance of the share price 
against that of a comparative 
group. 

Executives and remunera- 
tion committees also cite ris- 
ing share prices' to support, 
salaryrises. 

Gains of 40 per cent for the 
electricity sector were 
recorded last year with water 
up 37 per cent and gas 62 per 
cent, gfrhnngh from a low 
base mainly reflecting 
the demerger between BG and 
Centrica 

David Brooks, the report's 
author, says; “Whilst it is 
true that profitability 
arnnngaf. the generators has 
been good, the rise In share 
prices ' for British Energy, 
National Grid, Scottish Power 
and Scottish Hydro, all of 
which have been in .excess of 
45 per cent, owe much to per- 
sistent attention shown by 
foreign predatara." 

I The Meis survey, largely 
based on etinnal reports for 
the year to March 1997, says 
the average rise in total remu- 
neration for the utility com- 
panies’ highest paid directors 
was 20 per cent 

All except BG and United 
Utilities gave executives cash 
bonuses, ranging from the 
£16,000 awarded at Fowergeu 
to the £225^00 at BT. 


Turnaround at 
Vauxhall brings 
1,000 new jobs 


Gu ardia n Cros swo rd No 21j317 

Set by Gordius 


Meholn Bannister, Chtof 
Business Correspondent 

V AUXHALL ’S Ellesmere 
Port plant, in Cheshire, 
threatened with closure 
only a few months ago. is to 
be expanded through the cre- 
ation of 1,000 foil-time jobs. 

- The car group is adding a 
third shift at the plant with 
the atari of Increasing output 
of its new Astra model from 
120,000 to 180^)00 a year. 

The plant was effectively 
saved by a pay and productiv- 
ity deal linked to the German 
mark and agreed by Vaux- 
haH's British staff in April 
Prior to the deal, foe car 
workers’ unions feared that 
General Motors, VauxhaE’s 
owner, would switch produc- 
tion to mainland Europe in a 
bid to cut costs by 30 per cent 
Nick Reilly, Vauxhall 's 

f-Hah-man and manag in g di- 
rector, said that sales of the 
new Astra, launched In 
March, had exceeded the com- 
pany’s forecasts. 

‘Hie reception given to the 
new Astra, along with the in- 
troduction of other body 
styles, have given us the op- 
portunity to increase capacity 
parti*”" than we could ever 
have hoped for,’ 1 he said. 

When the future of the 
Ellesmere Port and Luton 
plants was indoubt, Mr Reilly 
gave up his £160,000 basic 
armnal salary to encourage 1 
the workers to back the new . 
productivity deaL 
Vauxhall has just invested \ 


£300 million in Ellesmere Port 
and £180 million at Its T.n tnw 
plant, where the Vectra is 
made. The group has agreed 
that the Vectra replacement 

— due in several years' time 

— will also be made at the 
Tjitnn plant, which employs 
about 5,000 people. 

About 850 of the new jobs 
are needed for the third shift 
at Ellesmere Port, taking the 
plant’s workforce to 5.200. 
Recruitment starts immedi- 
ately for the new shift which 
begins In October. 

Margaret Beckett, the 
Trade and Industry Secre- 
tary, said that Vauxhall's de- 
cision was a massive vote of 
confidence in Merseyside and 
the United Kingdom as a cen- 
tre for car production. 

“Coming so soon after con- 
firmation that Luton will 
build the replacement to the 
Vectra, it reinforces the com- 
mitment General Motors has 
to manufa cturing in Britain.” 
She said that the Vauxhall 
move and Ford’s decision to 
build a new Jaguar model at 
Halewood demonstrated “the 
attractions Britain holds for 
global companies”. 

Tony Woodley, negotiator 
for the Transport and General 
Workers Union, said: "We 
were warning about a plant 
closure not long ago, so we 
warmly welcome the jobs” 
Amalgamated Engineering 
and Electrical Union officer 
Doug Collins said: “Vauxhall 
shown a commitment to 
w or kin g with onions and is 
delivering results-” 



Across 

S Last of the lamb diner 
swallowed when about to 
give similar response (9) 

40 Reported collection of a 
multitude® 

11 Eastern dignitary snatches 
model — it may help to 
promote a wedding (7) 

12 One may drive horses to take 
drink (7) 

13 A bit of Nelson on Ms 
column? —that’s not far out 
(S) 

14 They go in for 6. almost 7. and 
Snot 1 ifB2S they wem (SJ 

16 Policy of one-man train 
operators? (4,3.3.5) 

19 Do servile subordinates 
sustain the remnants of 
empire? {9} 
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21 The strength of fermented 
wines (6) 

22 West coast city animal that's 
found In Wyoming (7] 

23 Archdeacon is on the game 

24 I’m quite Inert— some say 
too far gone to... (5) 

25 ...emit, and none too soon 

(5.4) 

Down 

1 Charged for copy dipped by 

editor pO) 

2 Holy roller who takes things 

?W 

3 Paul, for instance, suffering 
from such a complaint (6) 

4 Vehicle reportedly In decOna (4) 

5 Principal wfth sflght variation 
to show the way (10) 
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cnosa wonpsouinaNia^iB 

6 Dinhg after church could be 
bad form (8) 

7 Offence given by article in 
former USSR (B) 

8 Military men In cheek (4) 

14 Poetry links eprt and boy in the 
tube (7^) 

15 Snaka could be dried until 

21ac.(W) 

17 Decorate books with gold title 
on the front (8) 

18 Casting round aimlessly for 
something to believe in? (B) 

20 Angeronthereadisan 
illusion (61 

21 It goes in any case after 
shrink gets started (6) 

22 Spring Is not every year (4) 

23 Instrument's sound is 
dreadful (4) 

Solution tomorrow 

B Stuck? Than cal our soiutlons Bna 
on 0891 33ft 238. Cafe cost 50p 
par minuta at al timoa. Soviet sup- 
plied by ATS 
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A rare image of FDR on which the sculpture will be based 


Campaigners have won a battle 
to have an American hero’s 
disability openly portrayed in a 
statue at his memorial, writes 
Martin Kettle in Washington 








Roosevelt’s 
wheelchair 
comes out 
of the closet 


David Capozzi, a OS official for the disabled, surveys the recently opened FDR memorial In Washington, which shows the former president seated 
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A CAMPAIGN by dis- 
ability pressure 
groups has forced 
authorities in Wash- 
ington to add a lifesize sculp- 
ture of a wheelchair-bound 
President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to the recently 
opened FDR memorial in the 
United States capital 
When the memorial was 
first opened to the public in 
May 1997 disability campaign- 
ers complained that there was 
no sculpture showing that 
Roosevelt, who contracted 
polio in 1921, spent his entire 
presidency from 1933 until his 
death in 1945 in a wheelchair. 
Instead, the statue of Roose- 


velt at the centre of the new 
memorial only showed hhn 
seated, wearing a cape, with 
his dog Fala by his side. 

The award-winning memo- 
rial has become the most fre- 
quently visited tourist site in 
Washington, overtaking the ; 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial 
and the White House. 

Announcing the change of 
heart yesterday, Vice-Presi- 
dent AI Gore said the new 
statue would be by the sculp- 
tor Robert Graham. It win be 
placed at the entrance to foe 
memorial, an open-air, walk- 
through commemoration of 
the phases of Roosevelt’s pres- 
idency on foe hanks of the Po- 


tomac tidal basin in the cen- 
tre of Washington. 

“This agreement will serve 
both as a tribute to a true 
American hero who led our 
nation through its darkest 
days and reminds us that dis- 
ability is not a barrier to 
achievement,’’ Mr Gore said. 

Throughout his legendary 
presidency, which saw foe US 
battle its way out of foe Great 
Depression and ended just 
after foe second world war 
victory, Roosevelt went to ex- 
treme lengths to ensure foe 
public was not reminded of 
his disability. An athletic 
man before polio struck, he 
liked to be photographed 


swimming, and even devel- 
oped a technique of support- 
ing himself in the presence of 
photographers so he appeared 
to he walking. 

Some surviving members of 
the Roosevelt family initially 
opposed the wheelchair 
statue, saying it would be dis- 
loyal to FDR’s insistence that 
he never appear in public in a 
wheelchair. David Roosevelt, 
his grandson, said then: Tm 
just not sure that a memorial 
like this should be used to 
make a social statement” 

But other fomQy members 
supported the proposal, as did , 
President Bill Clinton. An- j 
other grandson, Christopher j 


Roosevelt, said recently: "The 
reality is that he spent every 
single day ' of his life in the 
White House utilising a 
wheelchair, and when he did 
appear before groups of indi- 
viduals that had faced adver- 
sity, he used his disability to 
Inspire them.” 

Only two private photo- 
graphs exist of Roosevelt in 
his wheelchair. One at his 
home at Hyde Park, showing 
him with his dog and foe 
daughter of foe estate care- 
taker, will form a basis for Mr 
Graham’s sculpture. 

“We’re very pleased. We’re 
anxious to get it there,” said 
Jim Dickson, the community 


afTairs director of the 
National Organisation on Dis- 
ability, which led the cam- 
paign. “We need this statue to 
tell all the children with dis- 
abilities and all their parents 
that anything is possible." 

Although the wheelchair 
Issue is the most controver- 
sial. historians have pointed 
out that foe memorial pre- 
sents the Roosevelts in poses 
more compatible with 1990s 
sensibilities than those of 
their own time. There Is no 
suggestion Roosevelt was a 
heavy cigarette smoker, and 
the statue of his wife Eleanor 
shows her without her trade- 
mark for stole. 
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Is there power in standardisation ? 
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Absolutely. \X'ben a technology - achieves imdu.s! ry- standard hadon, the coits and risks of usirm 


rc go down, and the number of people who can use it goes up. It's something v/e’v 


long led the wav in: taking the 


best technologies - whether for one PC h or an enterprise - and making them more useful and affordable r 


tor more people. 
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